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NOW is the time 


Librarians who require bookstack additions within 
existing buildings will find it especially advan- 
tageous to order their requirements immediately. 
In about six or eight months it will be difficult 
to take care of such expansion work with care, 
speed and economy because new library build- 
ings now in the advanced planning stages will be 


ready for their equipment. 


Right now, while our engineering, estimating, 


Since 1849, the and manufacturing facilities are available, we can 
Snead symbol of : . : : 
lasting beauty, fill your requirements quickly and economically. 
quality and prog- . ; : E 

ress in metal con- Your inquiry will receive careful and prompt 


struction. 


attention. Write us your requirements. 


SNEAD & Company © Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 
Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N.J. Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 
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Chapel Hill Books 











FREEDOM 
UNDER PLANNING 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


harles Beard says: “Timely in an electric sense of the word ... Proceeds in a 
manner both informed and judicial to dissect and discuss all of the primary 
issues of economy, liberty, government, and culture involved in efforts to make and 
enforce plans designed to escape another disaster such as blasted the world after 
1929.” 2 printings before publication, $2.00 


MEMORIES OF AN 
OLD-TIME TAR HEEL 


By KEMP PLUMMER BATTLE 
Edited by his son, W. J. Battle 





GREAT North Carolinian’s vivid picture of fifty years of North Carolina life— 
from the 1830’s to the 1880’s. Here is Americana at its best: a personal history 
written with humor and spiced with anecdote, that gives a rich and authentic picture 
of a fascinating era. Illustrated with photographs, $3.00 


MEXICAN VILLAGE 


JOSEPHINA NIGGLI 
pe with drawings by Marion Fitz-Simons 
RICH panorama of Mexican life—bullfights, cockfights, festivals, the Revolution, 


weddings, funerals—all pervaded with an authentic folk spirit in which the 
Christian and pagan are marvellously mixed. $3.00 


OIL AND DEEP WATER 


By KAJ KLITGAARD 


A “RIP VAN WINKLE” story by an old-time sailor who went back to sea after 
twenty years on shore. An author-artist, raised with tar in his veins, has written 

a caustic, amusing commentary on his voyage as First Mate on a Liberty Ship carry- 
ing high octane gas to an unnamed Mediterranean port. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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MANSIONS 


BEHOLD OUR GREEN 


A BOOK ABOUT 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


By RICHARD H. D. BOERKER 


e R. BOERKER, a technical forester of wide experience, hes attempted to put 
the whole vast subject in front of the layman and I think he has succeeded 


very well... 


Including many fine illustrations in halftone, this is a sound, informa- 


tive and much needed book.”—Stewart Ho.tsroox, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $4.00 


FOREVER GROWING 
By PAUL GREEN 


A famous playwright’s key to harmonious 


living. $1.50 


A STATE UNIVERSITY 
SURVEYS THE 


HUMANITIES 
Edited by L. C. MacKinney et al. 


Essays by seventeen University of North 
Carolina alumni and faculty members. $4.00 


READING AND 
SPEAKING FOREIGN 


LANGUAGES 
By H. R. HUSE 


A stimulating discussion of modern methods 
of teaching foreign languages. $2.00 


THE HUMANITIES AND 


THE COMMON MAN 
By NORMAN FOERSTER 


A new view of higher education, advocating 
changes in objects and methods. 
November 10, $1.50 


THE MANSIONS OF 


VIRGINIA 
By THOMAS T. WATERMAN 


The first complete study of Virginia’s domes- 
tic architecture. Profusely illus‘rated, over 
350 halftones. November 17, $10.00 


PUBLIC MEN IN AND 
OUT OF OFFICE 
Edited by J. T. Salter 


Sketches of 27 contemporary public officials, 
ranging from city bosses to members of the 
cabinet. Illustrated, November 24, $4.00 


INTERNATIONAL 
CARTELS 
By ERVIN HEXNER 


With over one hundred case studies. 
November 24, $6.00 


THE WILSON ERA: 
Years of War, 1917-1921 
By JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy concludes 
his sparkling history of the Wilson era. 
Illustrated, November 24, $4.00 


MAN ON A ROCK 
By RICHARD O. HERTZ 


How can man regain his freedom in a world 
contracted by machines? 
November 24, $2.50 


NOWHERE WAS 
SOMEWHERE 
By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Traces modern utopian thought from ancient 
practices in Peru. November 24, $2.50 
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SOURCES oF POWER 





appropriate and allied ideas to broad concepts. 


Clearer insight follows when engineering wonders called 

‘dams” are seen as a means of freeing man from 
drudgery and want, as in the feature article illustrated 
above and quoted below 


“Water Power of the World” 


“The first inhabitants upon this earth performed all 
tasks by their own unaided strength. From a very 
early day, however, men tried to find substitutes for 
what we might call man power. They harnessed the 
easily tamed animals, such as the horse and the ox; 
they developed mechanical devices like the lever and 
the roller They also began —timidly and not very 
effectively at first — to harness the strength of a mighty 
giant, who could perform the hardest tasks with the 
greatest of case. This giant was the power of flowing 
water — the flowing water of broad rivers, of twisting 
rapids, of thundering waterfalls”— Introducing a 10- 
page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE feature article (Vol. 
15, pp. 5428-38), typical of 81 chapters on applied 
science that make up the department known to chil- 
dren as “Familiar Things.” 


“Grend Covlee Dom, Columbie Basin project. This development is the greatest struc- 
ture ever built by mon. The electric generctors of the Grand Coulee Dam will produce 
vp to 2,500,500 horse power "~—THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, Vol. 15, p. 5435 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Childhood’s Power Station 


HE controlled flow of ideas from this 20 volume reservoir 
generates insight, and mental power is transmitted by gearing 
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Recommended for Libraries 








Science and the 


Th Planned State 
e By John R. Baker 


° Believing that central planning would 

an merican gravely damage science, Dr. Baker has 
written a readable and outspoken book 
k 1945 on the rights and duties of scientists 

ear fey eo) and their need for freedom in the mod- 
ern state. $1.75 


Prepared by Pan American As- 





The Statesman's 
Yearbook 1945 
Edited by M. Epstein 


The new edition of The Statesman’s 


4 » Yearbook, which has for eighty-one 
tion about the Americas, North years maintained its position as the one 


and South. With a Who’s Who reliable source of facts and figures on 


every country and its possessions. $7.50 


sociates. Here for the first time 
is the practical reference book 


containing all essential informa- 


of 25,000 firms and representa- 

tives. 53 maps. $5.00 Plant Life of 

the Pacific World 
By E. D. Merrill 


Here is a lively presentation fur the 
general reader of the exotic and lux- 


* ® uriant plant life on the islands of the 
ationa ism Pacific, where some 45,000 different 
kinds of plants flourish. Dr. Merrill 

has explored many of the islands, and 

an er has discovered and named 4000 pre- 


viously unknown species. $3.50 
By Edward Hallett Carr 











This timely and stimulating essay by Reptiles of 
the author of Conditions of Peace the Pacific World 
By Arthur Loveridge 


‘ F F s a he This very readable reference book on 
of nationalism in the past, its crisis in the coldblooded vertebrates which may 


be encountered on all but a few of the 
the present, and the hope for a work- Pacific islands includes suggestions on 


able internationalism in the future. collecting, preserving, and shipping live 
specimens. Identification keys and dis- 
$1.25 tribution charts. Line drawings. $3.00 


analyzes the historical development 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 11 
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Arms and the Man 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, who will never 

be too old to get his opinions out into the 
open, recently told the editor of the Goldbrick, 
GI camp paper at Le Havre (redeployment center), 
that if we are to have a real world peace the 
American forces should evacuate Japan—and then 
threaten her with atomic bombs if she fails to 
behave. “Sitting on a country with a pistol in hand 
will only waste young people's lives away,” was 
the playwright’s comment. And he was realistic 
enough to add that he did not believe his advice 
would be followed. 4% J J Dr. Karl Haushofer, 
University of Munich professor, known as the 
“father of geopolitics,” was reported released from 
Army custody in mid-September and has been re- 
turned to Amersee, near Munich, where he has 
joined his wife. He is seventy-six and the author 
of about forty books, four hundred pamphlets, and 
more than a thousand printed speeches. He asked 
his interrogators, shortly after his capture, to ‘‘let 
my books speak for me.” J® J J Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio is said to be writing the final chapters of 
his memoirs. A dispatch from Rome noted that 
they have been placed where publication would be 
assured “in any event’’ (Vice Premier Pietro Nenni, 
it will be recalled, has denounced Badoglio as a 
war criminal). 


Handicraft 


One might have assumed that with the coming 
of the typewriter age the term ‘writer's cramp’’— 
so far as novelists are concerned—went into the 
“obs.” discard. Yet possibly a door-to-door canvass 
would reveal some strange things. Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, for one, still does his first drafts, so it is said, 
in longhand. This becomes all the more alarming 
when one is told in the next breath that the type- 
written script (following the longhand draft) of 
his next book (a Civil War novel) already runs to 
2,118 pages “and there is still more to come.” 


Women and History 


When Kathleen Winsor’s Forever Amber finally 
reached London in an 800-page edition (orders 
total 2,500,000) there was a chill in the air. Not 
a fall chill, however. To Britons, still more than 
conscious of the acuteness of the paper shortage, 
it was shocking to find this obesity in abundance. 
The Sunday Times said that England's Restoration 
period “is a field so rich in possibilities for roman- 
tic tillers that trespassers may almost escape notice”’ 
—but Miss Winsor, it continued, had .made the 
mistake of trying to cart away “too large a piece of 
history." The Evening Standard was a little more 
outspoken, and its reviewer admitted that he had 
given up “on page 272, by which time Amber had 
reached her eighth man.” 2% J% J Ilka Chase 
(In Bed We Cry) has been known to advise women 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


to marry younger men, because, as she puts it “Men 
poor things, age so quickly after they're married 
. . . The older wife is the ideal combination of 
what every boy craves: she’s mother-wife-mistress 
the 3-in-1 bargain package.” Time, in recording 
Miss Chase’s counsel, jotted down a remark of a 
very early sage, the ‘“‘apothegmatic Sir Francis 
Bacon,” who decreed: “Wives are young men’: 
mistresses, companions for middle age, and old 
men’s nurses.” 

The New York Times’ weekly literary news 
gatherer reports that Josephine Pinckney does not 
want her Three O’Clock Dinner to be known as a 
Charleston novel (in spite of obvious setting, etc.). 
She believes that a background “should stay in the 
background.” Nor has she drawn any characters 
from life, for—as she herself puts it—‘‘real people 
have to go through some chemical change to be- 
come real characters. Besides, it's dangerous.’ 
The new book is her second novel; Hilton Head, 
a much more arduous undertaking, her first; but 
the second was begun first and then set aside while 
Hilton Head got its finishing touches. A book of 
verse (Sea-Drinking Cities) was her first published 
work, but she contends that she “‘can’t write poetry 
now. 


Sleeping Dogs 


The booking of a musical version of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, scheduled for September 28, in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, was canceled by City Controller Perry 
W. Rodman about a week before the date of open- 
ing, after the Bridgeport Industrial Union Council 
had unanimously adopted a resolution in support 
of interracial unity. The resolution held that since 
progressive forces tended to press forward to the 
good and to bury the things that tend to portray 
only the weaknesses of a racial minority, any mo- 
tion picture, musical play, drama, or theatrical 
production that was liable to reopen racial ani- 
mosity should be denied exhibition on the screen 
or stage in the city of Bridgeport. Mayor Jasper 
McLevy, however, announced that he disapproved 
the cancelation and, after receiving hundreds of 
verbal protests, telegrams, and telephone calls, urg- 
ing the revocation of the ban, demanded that the 
show open as scheduled. The auditorium was 
picketed, but there were no incidents. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, at seventy-nine, has re- 
turned to his prewar Guernsey (Channel Islands) 
home. He has to his credit some 150 thrillers- 
many on international intrigue and grand larceny, 
etc—and on the fire now is a lively piece with 
World War II accessories. & J J Richard Plant, 
book editor of Tomorrow, has been awarded a fel- 
lowship by the Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, 
founded by Harper and Brothers; the award is to 
enable him to complete a novel that he describes 
as dealing with “the Germany of the Twenties 
without being a novel about the Nazis.”’ 


(Continued on page 184) 
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~ HOME is what you make 


=S=——— 


it 
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A TIMELY, AUTHENTIC HOME ECONOMICS COURSE BY THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Home Is What You Make It... is a series 
of entertaining and enlightening broadcasts 

.. dramatizing the common problems of 
today that vitally concern all homemakers. 


Home Is What You Make It .. . planned 
in co-operation with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the American 
Home Economics Association ...is broad- 
cast Saturdays 9:00-9:30 a.m. (EST) by 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the independent radio stations associated 
with the NBC Network—first program 
October 6. 


Six handbooks are available: Vol. I—Gen- 


eral, Vol. [I—Housing, Vol. III—Food, Vol. 
IV—Clothing, Vol. V—Children, Vol. VI— 
The Family. Send 25¢ per copy to Home 
Is Wuat You Make It, NBC, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Home Is What You Make It series is but 
one outstanding example of how the National 
Broadcasting Company fulfills its obligation 
of public service. There are many more 
equally significant...all help to keep NBC 
“The Network Most People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers three other 


Tue Story or Music... 


important courses 


..... Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) 


Tae Worsp’s Great Nove s.. . Fridays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) 


Our Foreicn Ponicy..........Saturdays, 7:00- 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


7:30 p.m. (EST) 


= 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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DiED 


SEPTEMBER 3. Lady Maud Warrender, writer, con- 
cert singer, and daughter of the eighth Earl of 
Shaftesbury; in London; seventy-four. The author 
of My First Sixty Years, and My Medley, Lady 
Maud was the president of the Poetry Society of 
Great Britain and one of the sponsors of a move- 
ment “to renew the association of poetry, science, 
and the arts.” 


SEPTEMBER 20. William B. Seabrook, writer on a 
fantastic variety of peoples and places; found dead 
from an overdose of sleeping pills; at Rhinebeck, 
New York; fifty-nine. He was a reporter for south- 
ern papers before joining the New York Times in 
the same capacity; and afterwards became a feature 


writer for newspaper syndicates. His adventures . 


began about 1924 and his books thereon date from 


1927. Asylum, describing his experiences in an in- 
stitution to which he had himself committed to 
take a cure for alcoholism, was a best seller in 
1935. His autobiography, No Hiding Place, came 
out in 1942. 


SEPTEMBER 22. Thomas Burke, novelist and essay- 
ist; in London, the source of most of his literary 
materials; fifty-nine. He made the Limehouse area 
of London famous with the publication of his 
Limehouse Nights (191¢), but years later he stated 
that he preferred to be disassociated from the ‘‘sen- 
sational”’ element on which he drew and wished to 
be remembered for his later stories, Night Pieces 
(1935), and his novels, such as The Wind and the 
Rain. He was a good friend of Charlie Chaplin, 
and once disclosed that he considered Chaplin ‘‘the 
only man who could do something for English 
Ims.” 





KELLOGG FOUNDATION PROJECTS 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation recently com- 
pleted arrangements on three projects to extend 
library service in Michigan. If these prove success- 
ful, the foundation hopes to consider similar pro- 
grams in other parts of the country where library 
facilities are inadequate and where the people them- 
selves are interested in overcoming this deficiency. 

The first experimental program is a _teacher- 
librarian training course establist.ed at Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, com- 
mencing with the fall semester. A grant of $44,000, 
extending over a period of five years, will inaugu- 
rate this new department of library science. It will 
provide for a four-year curriculum leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, together with state provisional 
and permanent certificates in library science which 
will meet the requirements of the state board of 
education and the North Central Association. Su- 
perintendents in the smaller schools throughout the 
state have long recognized the need for more 
teacher-librarians. A Michigan State Board of Edu- 
cation regulation, established three years ago, re- 
quires a minor of fifteen semester hours in library 
science for teacher-librarians; however, this provi- 
sion has been characterized more by its breach than 
by its observance. Although some scattered at- 
tempts have been made by colleges in Michigan to 
train teacher-librarians for small schools, these 
efforts have not produced a satisfactory training 
course, and the great demand for teacher-librarians 
still exists. 

The purpose of this new program is to prepare 
teacher-librarians properly for public school service 


and to stimulate the development of school and. 


community libraries and library services. Students 
in the department will be required to meet all the 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree and certifi- 
cate on either the elementary or secondary level. In 
addition, students will be given experience, through 
observation and practice, which will prepare them 
to do school and community library work. Alice 
Louise LeFevre, formerly professor of library sci- 
ence at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, 
has been appointed as a director of the program. 
Other staff members will be selected at a later date. 

One of the requirements in this training will be 
practice-librarianship in the field. School and com- 
munity libraries in several parts of western Michi- 
gan will be selected as training centers to work with 
Western Michigan College of Education. Before 
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qualifying as a training-center, libraries will have 
to meet specific standards, as, a staff of fully trained 
librarians qualified for supervisory work, an ade- 
quate book stock, and an active library program. 

Van Buren County in Michigan has been making 
rapid progress with its county library. With finan- 
cial assistance, this county library could be used as 
a field training center in connection with the 
teacher-librarian training program. In addition to 
library work in schools of 300 to 500 enrollment, 
students will have an opportunity for library ex- 
perience in village and rural school libraries served 
by trained librarians working from a bookmobile. 
The foundation, therefore, will assist the Van 
Buren County Library over a period of five years 
with a grant of $28,000. Plans for similar library 
expansion are now under way. 

The third project in which the foundation is par- 
ticipating is on a state level. The Michigan State 
Library now has four consultants who are working 
with public libraries throughout the state. They 
have concentrated on improving the knowledge and 
practices of librarians, but enough conferences have 
been held with individual library trustees and with 
library boards to point out the need for an educa- 
tional program for trustees. While library board 
members as a whole are public-spirited citizens in- 
terested in doing a good piece of voluntary com- 
munity work, there is a wide-spread lack of infor- 
mation about the laws under’ which they derive 
their powers, about the place of the library in rela- 
tion to other public departments and institutions, 
and about the functions and responsibilities of the 
board and its relation to the personnel of the 
library. 

To improve the work of the library trustee, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation is cooperating with the 
Michigan State Library on an educational library 
trustee program. A consultant is to be appointed 
who will be a part of the present extension depart- 
ment of the Michigan State Library and work under 
the supervision of the state librarian. This program 
will be set up to extend over a period of three years 
and the state library will receive an annual sum for 
salary and operating expenses. The state during 
this time should develop its services far enough to 
determine whether or not it would be desirable for 
the library authority of the state to continue it on 
a permanent basis. The total grant for this experi- 
mental program is $25,000. 
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NEW IMPORTANT BOOKS 


FOR LIBRARIES 





The STORY of THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 


Chatto & Halligan 
Preface by Dr. John Granrud 


The book that is ‘must’ reading for all who are interested in the 
social ills plaguing almost every community. Attractive jacket. 
Cloth $2.75. Posters, imprinted circulars, and other dealer helps. 
Backed by tremendous publicity of the Warner Brothers’ film; 
March of Time film; Woman’s Home Companion feature; and 
numerous radio reviews. 


DEMOCRACY'S CHILDREN 
ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Songs, games, and folk customs of 
many lands dramatically presented for 
use in everyday human relations in 
home and school. $2.00 





DESIGN FOR AMERICA 
THEODORE BRAMELD 


An excellent book for postwar-minded 
citizens. A program for the future of 
America with concrete suggestions and 
projects. $2.00 





DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


SMITH & ZURCHER 


The most complete one-volume dic- 
tionary. Up-to-the-minute information 
for speakers, writers, reference librari- 
ans, and laymen. Clear, adequate 
definitions; maps and _ illustrations; 
political slang; nicknames —all the 
terms used in connection with govern- 
ment and politics. 2nd large printing! 
$3.00 








DICTIONARY (PRONOUNCING) OF 
SHAKESPEAREAN PROPER NAMES 








THEODORA IRVINE 


385 pages. The only volume to give 
the correct pronunciations of all 
Shakespearean names. Every charac- 
ter, every name mentioned — every 
town, historical or mythological fig- 
ure. Just published! $2.00 


BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANS 


RACHEL DAVIS DuBOIS 


A “how-to-do-it” book with invaluable 
helps for church and community lead- 
ers, vocational guidance workers, par- 
ents, educators. $2.00 





DICTIONARY _OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


WATT & WATT 


Encyclopedic, portable, and inexpen- 
sive. A staple dictionary that will sell 
rapidly and steadily. Just published! 
Attractive binding (buckram) and 
jacket. $3.00 








SURVEY-HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
OTIS & NEEDLEMAN 


670 condensed pages of factual infor- 
mation and critical interpretations 
covering entire field from beginnings 
to contemporary times. More than 
3,500 entries. New printing. Attrac- 
tively bound and jacketed. Only $2.75 








SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
ARTHUR W. CALHOUN 


Reprint of this standard work long- 
out-of-print. 3-volumes-in-1. 1152 
pages. “Still the only history of the 
American Family’—Prof. P. A. Soro- 
kin, Harvard University. Limited edi- 
tion at a low price. $7.50 











Thomas B. 


EW are the novelists who begin at fifty-five, 

and fewer still are those who begin at fifty-five 
and pull the long straw on each of the first three 
draws. Thomas B. Costain is one of these few. 
For about twenty years—before he tried his first 
full-length fiction—he had the good fortune to see, 
from an editorial vantage point, just what might 
make or break a novel. Moreover he did write an 
occasional article or short story. Yet so far as the 
novel itself is concerned, he “began” less than five 
years ago. 

Thomas Bertram Costain was born on May 8, 
1885 in Brantford, Ontario, the son of John Her- 
bert Costain and Mary (Schultz) Costain. He was 
sent to the public schools of Brantford; and when 
he was eight he started to turn out “historical 
novels” (this went on for a matter of not months 
but years). The family was none too prosperous, 
and at the age of sixteen he got wind of a job 
twenty-five miles away. But by the time he had 
walked there the job had disappeared, and he 
turned around and struck out for home again. He 
was interested in lacrosse, and Brantford had a 
prize-winning team. He talked his way into his 
first job of sports reporter assigned specifically to 
that team, to follow it on tour, etc. Later on, he 
became editor of three trade magazines—Plumber 
and Steamfitter, Hardware and Metal, and Milliner 
and Drygoods Review. He edited the Guelph (On- 
tario) Daily Mercury from 1908 to 1910, and for 
ten years thereafter was editor of MacLean’s Maga- 
zine (Toronto). It was about this time (1920) 
that George Horace Lorimer asked him to take an 
editorial assignment with the Saturday Evening 
Post, and he was associated with this magazine 
until 1934. On the Post he made a name for him- 
self as a talent scout, with many a “find” to his 
credit. To mention only two: Earl Derr Biggers 
and John P. Marquand (who was only an obscure 
copy writer when Costain read his first short story 
and liked it). 

In the thirties he became story editor of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox; and was made publisher of 
Cavalcade. He still serves in an advisory capacity 
as an editor for Doubleday, Doran. 

When Costain was in his middle twenties he 
went to see the Pirates of Penzance in Guelph. Im- 
mediately he fell in love with a young lady named 
Ida Spragge, who sang the part of Ruth. The two 
were married on January 12, 1909, and when Cos- 
tain joined the Post they came to the United States 
(and he later became a naturalized citizen) 
and took a big square stucco house on @ hill in 
Bethayres, outside Philadelphia. It was here that 
his two daughters — Molly (Mrs. Howard Hay- 
craft) and Dora (Mrs. Henry Darlington Stein- 
metz)—grew up. 

The first of his three historical novels was For 
My Great Folly (1942), a selection of the Book 
League of America, laid in seventeenth-century 
England. It was the author's intention—quite apart 
from such matters as dash and plot—“‘to present a 
full picture of the life of those crucial times.” All 
this meant reading or consulting more than three 
hundred books. Next, two years later, and after 
fifteen months of work, came Ride with Me, a high 
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tale of the Napoleonic period. The seed of this 
book was the author's chance meeting (in the read- 
ing of a history of Russia) with these words: “The 
Englishman Wilson did not agree with this.” 
Costain was a little annoyed at being unable to 
identify this Wilson, and so set off on his trail 
Sir Robert Wilson, he says, turned out to be a “‘tre- 
mendous fellow,” a “fast-acting, fast-riding soldier 
of fortune.” The book was made a choice of the 
Sears Peoples Book Club. 

Late last summer his The Black Rose was pub 
lished ; it is a thirteenth-century tale that presented 
greater research hurdles than either of the first two 
(This was a Literary Guild selection.) So full, it 
is, of a number of things that its accent—even to 
the author—changed in the course of its emergence 
“I did not,” he says, “think of The Black Rose as 
a love story in the first place. But that is what it 
is.” Here again, his aim was to fix a high-spirited 
yarn, without limps, onto a backdrop of infinite 
historical detail. A Chinese scholar and a research 
worker who read medieval Latin and French as- 
sisted in consulting hundreds of volumes and docu- 
ments. And again, it is not for the stylist, the poet, 
the economist-in-words. As one reviewer put it 
the book has “what it takes,” it conforms with pre 
cision to a “tried and true formula for popularity.’ 

Costain is a tall, handsome, white-haired gentle- 
man, who, by all reports, cannot be charged with 
subordinating family, friends, and the rest of the 
world to capital-A Authorship. He has an enor- 
mous zest for games of all Kinds, but especially 
parlor games (“Twenty Questions,” ‘““Who am I?’ 
Chinese checkers, etc.), and collects old books, par- 
ticularly history and biography. Before one book 
is out of the way he is probing the makings of the 
next, which this time is to be written around the 
life and times of Jacques Coeur in France, in the 
mid-fifteenth century. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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Monkey 


By DoroTHy LATHROP. A beautiful 
picture book by a noted artist, about 
a naughty monkey — Jasmine — and 
all the mischief she gets into. Illus- 
trated in black and white. By the 
author of Puppies for Keeps. $2.00 


New Books for Soys and Girls ———— 
The Skittle-Skattle 


The Rooster 


Crows 


By MAUD and MISKA PETERSHAM. 
A book of American rhymes and 
jingles, skipping-rope songs, and 
counting - out games — all the ones 
children love! Delightful pictures in 
color on every page. $2.00 





Golden Hair 


By STEINGRIMUR ARASON: A vivid picture of 
modern Iceland is caught in this story of 
Signy, an American girl, who spends anevent- 


ful year visiting relatives there. An exciting “4 a 
plot with a mystery. Ages 8-12. $2.00 Bae = ie 


Told Under 
the Stars and Stripes 


Stories selected by the Literature Committee 
of the ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION, about children of foreign parentage 
in America. An important lesson in tolerance 
+ and understanding. Ages 8-12. $2.00 
ve 
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Rainbow's End 


By BERTA and ELMER HADER. Chil- 
dren who love animals will enjoy this 
story of Toby Tubbs and his many 
animal friends. Many pictures by the 
authors. Ages 8-12. $2.00 





Your Announcer’ 


By HENRY LENT. An up-to-date ca- 
reer story about a young veteran in 
radio work and how he progresses. 
Photographs. For both boys and 
girls, 10-16. $2.00 


from Wacmillan 
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Mary Lavin 


M*Y* LAVIN (which she says is pronounced 
“lav” as in “lavender”) is a name that has 
become associated with very recent Irish literature, 
but the author herself was born in East Walpole, 
Massachusetts, June 11, 1912, the only child of 
Thomas Lavin and Nora (Mahon) Lavin. She went 
to Ireland with her parents when she was “just old 
enough to be powerfully impressed with the in- 
fluence of a new country, but still young enough to 
feel a fierce childish resentment for the loss of what 
was always home—New England.” She longed 
for such things as winter sleigh rides and summer 
nights with loud bullfrog croakings in the swamps. 
She admitted. long afterward, that the very sight 
of the Atlantic in Galway made her heart ache, and 
that she used to stand barefoot at the window of 
her room on moonlight nights, in order to catch 
something of the black-and-white quality of the 
moonlight that helped her to i that she was 
looking out “over a black-and-white landscape of 
pines under snow.” 

This transplantation came when she was fourteen 
and her father had been put in charge of an estate 
in County Meath. There—at Bective House, on 
the banks of the Boyne, across the plains from Tara 
Hill—she spent many an hour that might have gone 
into study (in the formal sense). She liked the 
loneliness of the empty rooms and the long dark 
passageways. At the time, she says, she was un- 
aware of the “idleness and aimlessness” of this ex- 
istence; nor did she ever suspect that she was 
acquiring a sensitivity that was never to leave her. 
Over these years she was busy reading (“too busy 
idling,” her father used to say), largely in the great 
Russian novels. 

She was sent to Loreto Convent, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, and continued at the National University 
of Ireland (Dublin), where, for her M.A. thesis on 
Jane Austen she was awarded first-class honors. Al- 
most immediately she began a study of Virginia 
Woolf, with the intention of continuing for a 
Ph.D.; but this project was shortly abandoned, with 
the unforeseen arrival of a piece of good fortune. 

Seven years ago Miss Lavin had never thought of 
writing, in the larger sense of the word. But in 
1938, after a four-month visit in the United States, 
she returned .to Ireland and began to write. She 
did a short story; and Seumas O'Sullivan, poet- 
editor of the Dublin Magazine, published it. Lord 
Dunsany read it and invited her to send other sto- 
ries to him; moreover, he volunteered to write a 
preface for a collection of them. This collection, 
Tales from Bective Bridge, appeared in 1942, and 
included in it was “Miss Holland,” the very first 
of her published stories. Shortly after its appear- 
ance in England it was awarded the James Tait 
Black Memorial Prize. And Mary Lavin has been 
writing steadily ever since, with only a slight slow- 
up since her marriage (September 1942) to Wil- 
liam Walsh, a lawyer. They have one child, Mary 
Valentine, and Dublin has been their home; but a 
few months ago, because of her father’s illness, 
they came to live at Bective House. 

A second book of tales, The Long Ago and Other 
Stories, appeared in London in 1944, but unlike her 
first and third titles, was not published here in the 
United States. Her first novel, The House in Clewe 
Street, first serialized in the Atlantic Monthly, came 
out early last summer. Reviews of her novel were 
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surely free from any charge of indifference (which 
is probably the most damning of all critical atti- 
tudes); but at the same time no single critic had 
anything but what one might call a mixed verdict. 
To give but one illustration: “She [Miss Lavin] 
hoards her emotions to buy dreams with them. . . . 
What she spends on, with royal profusion and 
Proustian indulgence, is a succession of incompar- 
able emotional moments for which her novel has 
come into being. In these moments she is a great 
writer. . . Yet at the same time, a few para- 
graphs later in the review, her critic implies that 
the “compulsions” of her novel lack underpinning: 
the reader is not prepared for some of the emo- 
tional-psychological states of being in which her 
major characters find themselves. Possibly her 
American critics, in so clinical an approach, have 
not laid proper emphasis on the constructive side. 
At any rate, it is only fair to report that Lord Dun- 
sany considered her one of the two young writers 
who stood out above all others whose stories and 
poems he had read over a period of years: “ 

To me,” he wrote, “she seems reminiscent of the 
Russians more than any other school of writers and, 
with the exception of the gigantic Tolstoy, her 
searching into the human heart and vivid apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the fields are worthy in my 
opinion to be mentioned beside their work.’ 


Miss Lavin has contributed to an enviable list 
of magazines—among them, the Aslantic Monthly, 
Harper's, Kenyon Review, the Strand, the Argosy, 
and the Yale Review. She has also written for the 
BBC. At the moment she is at work on her second 
novel. Not all of her life has passed in Ireland. 
She studied for a time in France and made a num- 
ber of short visits to Belgium, Scotland, and the 
Canary Islands, as well as several return journeys 
to the United States. 
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FALL HEADLINERS 
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JUDD RANKIN’S DAUGHTER 


by SUSAN GLASPELL 


. te . Un; 
A dynamic woman’s happy life is darkened when , 


her son returns as a mental casualty of the war. 
How she ultimately breaks through to her boy gives 
this realistic and moving novel deep personal sig- 
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nificance for thousands of readers. $2.50 
A 
SHE CAME BACK Miss Silver 
by PATRICIA WENTWORTH Mystery 


The legions of Miss Silver’s admirers will 

welcome this new story of the return to Eng- 

land of a young woman believed dead. Her A 
unwelcome home-coming sets up a succession i 
of tragedies that temporarily tax Miss Sil- 

vers ingenuity. $2.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 
of ORIENTAL RUGS 


by G. GRIFFIN LEWIS 





A completely new edition by the foremost authority 
on the subject of Oriental rugs. Dr. Lewis tells 
how to identify rugs, how to buy them and what 
to buy, how to ascertain their approximate cost and 
how to take care of them. Illustrated. $10.00 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
and HOW TO GET THEM 


Edited by STERLING D. SPERO 


of the Faculty of the Graduate Division ae 
for Training in Public Service, 8 ge 
sap: OBs 

New York University. = — 











An invaluable guide that not only describes 500 
kinds of Federal jobs, but explains educational ex- 
perience age, and physical requirements, duties, lo- 
cation, and starting salaries for each job. $2.95 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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Spontaneous 
tributes to a 


fine new novel— 


“Original, unusual, com- 
pletely enchanting, beau- 
tifully done. It has given 
me one of the most 
0 days I have ever 


had. 
—Mary Ellen Chase 


‘It is the most superb 
description of North 
Africa that I have ever 
read.”’ 

—Gertrude Atherton 
“A great big bustling 
arn, full of the joy of 
ife. I loved every minute 
of it.’’ 
—Charles Hanson Towne 


& “ “Fascinating narrative— 
a great tale.”’ 


—Hervey Allen 


“Held me from start to 
finish.’’"—Ernest Poole 


‘The best kind of before-going-to-sleep read 
ing . . . he writes of people who possess a 
peculiar loveability. I found Little Doc a de- 
lightful person to know.'’—Imez Haynes Irwin 


“A story every American will like. Full of 
color and vitality."’—Louis Bromfield 


“I was fascinated . . . a refreshment to a tired 
mind.’’—Samuel Hopkins Adams 


““More persuasive to international and _inter- 
racial understanding than a dozen conferences. 
. . « Best-Seller material—for pay, regular and 
YP collections.''—Library Journal 


Winner of the 
Thomas Jefferson 
Southern Award 


ROOSTER 
CROWS 
FOR DAY 


by BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 
Sketches by Alice Caddy 


$2.50 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


300 4th Ave., N.Y. 10 














What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ] 





Return Ticket 


To the Editor: 

Sell the library to your patrons and get “value 
received” in form of a more book-minded and li- 
brary-conscious public. The College of St. Cather- 
ine Library School students are learning that there 
are ways and means of handing their future cus- 
tomers return tickets to the library without present- 
ing a free movie or using a magnet. 

A course in library public relations is being 
taught at St. Catherine's by Sarah Wallace, pub- 
licity director of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
whose work includes everything from cutting let- 
ters for posters to preparing radio programs, so the 
information which she passes on to her students is 
from firsthand experience. One of the first lessons 
in the course deals with the importance of practic- 
ing the necessary library virtues of tact, poise, and 
courtesy. A few classes in fundamental “speech 
making” will be of value to the future librarian 
when at some later date she is asked to appear 
before a women’s club—or even before a micro 
phone. A journalistic angle is also touched upon, 
and students are learning the art of writing releases 
for some of the Twin Cities’ newspapers. How to 
present the library's potentialities through the use 
of posters, book exhibits, and other types of dis- 
plays are valuable lessons also. 

Students of the library school now feel as if the 
library has come a long way since Melvil Dewey 
put the first decimal point in his classification 
scheme. 

JOAN TILLEMANS, Student 
College of St. Catherine Library School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Meek Do Not Inherit 
the Libraries 
To the Editor: 

If librarians are “Unclassified,” ' it is exasperat 
ing; if they remain so and do nothing to improve 
or Clarify their position, it is inexcusable. We at 
Brooklyn College Library have learned that it is not 
enough to wring one’s hands. We have also learned 
that if we make an honest move to help ourselves, 
we can rely on effective and even enthusiastic aid 
from both the teaching staff and the administration 

Brooklyn College is one of four municipal col- 
leges which together constitute the College of the 
City of New York. Both the libraries and the col- 
leges of which they are a part are administered by 
the Board of Higher Education of New York City. 
In 1938, the board began reorganizing the setup of 
the four colleges in its jurisdiction. Open hearings 


1 Dorsey, Bernice A. ‘‘Unclassified.’’ Wilson Library 
Bulletin. June 1945. p. 696. 
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were held at which representatives of interested 
groups within the colleges were given an oppor- 
tunity to present suggestions. 

If we of the library staffs had yielded to the com- 
mon fear that vociferous championing of our right 
to academic status was a sign of reprehensible ag- 
gressiveness, we would have found our way into 
civil service as not-so-glorified clerks. Luckily we 
did not believe that justice would automatically 
triumph, and the Library Association of the city 
colleges was on hand, equipped with arguments, 
briefs, and highly articulate spokesmen. 

Our first triumph came when the Board of 
Higher Education ruled that each library consti- 
tuted an instructional department, thus putting it 
on a par with other academic departments, and 
ruled further that all professional ranks within the 
library: librarian, associate librarian, assistant li- 
brarian, and library assistant were to be members 
of the department. Another series of briefs, and 
unswerving loyalty to our conviction that all the 
ranks were entitled to the same academic privileges, 
won us the recognition that all professional librar- 
ians were to be members of the instructional staff. 

However, when it came to the jealously guarded 
privilege of membership in the faculty, the library 
assistants came a cropper, for only the first three 
ranks in the hierarchy were included. 

Library assistants constitute the backbone and the 
bulk of the professional staff. They are required to 
have two degrees, one from a recognized college or 
university, and another from an accredited library 
school. Most of them will never rise to the next 
rank—assistant librarian—for it appears to be re- 
served for administrative positions. Hence, the 
omission of that grade from the faculty had the 
effect of depriving the majority of the staff from 
faculty privileges permanently. 

The library assistants could have borne (with a 
surprising amount of equanimity) the disappoint- 
ment of not marching in academic processions, or 
of being denied the power to vote on whether a 
comma was better than a semi-colon in the usual 
motions made at ¢he semiannual faculty meeting, 
but the omission proved to have quite serious con- 
sequences: We found that: 


1. Library assistants could not elect one of their rank to 
serve on the extremely important department commit 
tee on appointments, because that privilege was re- 
stricted only to ranks ‘‘included in the faculty. 


N 


For the same reason, library assistants could not elect 
one of their number to serve as a representative to the 
faculty council, the group through which the un- 
wieldy full faculty functioned 


Instead of waiting for the millennium, the library 
assistants at Brooklyn College organized a com- 
mittee and set about writing a brief which incor- 
porated our grievances and the amendments we 
recommended for doing away with them. We were 
very careful to steer clear of querulous recrimina- 
tions and confined ourselves to pointing out that 
the one omission effectively nullified most of the 
privileges granted us. We refused to go on the de- 
fensive—we assumed that we were entitled to those 
privileges and that our denial of them was inad- 
vertent. 

A copy of the brief was given to each member of 
the college legislative committee, a group elected 
by the entire staff to serve as both a clearinghouse 
for grievances, and as an agency to remedy them. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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cAnnouncement 


We have just published 
a new volume of White's 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


VOLUME XXxXI 








Here you will find full-length, 
detailed biographies (not thumb- 
nail sketches) of America’s fore- 
most Authors, Actors, Architects, 
Engineers, Educators, Inventors, 
Jurists, Statesmen, Physicians, 
Surgeons, Scientists and Military 
and Naval Officers, who have 
contributed to our National life 
and culture. 


Approximately 900 biographies 
Price $15.00 


Less library discount 


REVISED INDEX 


New and revised Index pages are being 
shipped free of charge to our library sub- 
scribers for insertion in the loose-leaf 
Index Volume. 


Write if you have a complete set and do 
not receive these new index pages. 


To insure prompt delivery please send 
continuation order for future volumes. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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By FRANCES 
CAVAN AH 


Pictures in color and 
black and white by Janice Holland 


ROM THIS INTRODUCTION to 
F the wonderful story that is America’s 
history, the young child gets his first feel- 
ing of the magnitude, the natural and cul- 
tural riches, and the splendid heritage of 
the country. Brief accounts of 24 dramatic 
episodes in our history—each marking an 
important step in our progress—carry him 
from Columbus to today. They impress 
him with the fact that this is a great coun- 
Richly 
and beautifully illustrated in color and 
black and white, the book is worthy of 
its stimulating message. Children have 
the greatest stake in the future; OUR 
COUNTRY’S STORY lays the founda- 
tion for a real interest in the past upon 
which they will build. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


try—and that he is a part of it. 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 


New York * Chicago ® San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 191) 

The legislative committee lost no time in placing 
the matter before the college staff in an effort to 
ascertain the will of the group. The committee 
chairman introduced the brief in a very favorable 
manner and indicated that the committee itself was 
fully convinced of the justice and reasonableness 
of our claims. The library assistants had a spokes- 
man from their group on hand to answer questions 
from the floor. The vote was unanimous for ap- 
proval, and the committee was given a mandate to 
insure favorable action on the part of faculty coun- 
cil. Here, too, our friends on the faculty went to 
bat for us. A resolution making library assistants 
on the permanent staff members of the faculty was 
passed without a dissenting vote! 

Our victory was a local one—initiated by the li- 
brary assistants at Brooklyn College, passed by its 
own faculty, and therefore effective at that college 
only. However, it is an important entering wedge 
The legislative conference and the library associa- 
tion, groups which represent all four of the city 
colleges, are planning action this fall which will 
see our success incorporated as a by-law of the 
Board of Higher Education, and thus made applic- 
able to all library assistants, wherever they serve, 
be it City College, Hunter College, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, or Queens College. 

‘Rose Z. Marcus, Head 
Circulation Department 
Brooklyn College Library 


Additional Title on Women 


To the Editor: 


In the September issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, which has just reached me, I have been 
particularly interested in the letter of Dorcas Camp- 
bell and the list she recommends of ‘Reading on 
Women.” I should like to see included in that list 
the enclosed pamphlet, Women in Religion, as it 
has, I believe, a definite place in such a bibliog- 
raphy. It is available free of charge from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Mrs. WILLIAM L. DUFFY 
National Conference of Christian 
and Jews, Ine. 


Riddle Contest 


To the Editor: 


In Milwaukee, about the time of the other war, 
for a good number of years the Herald in its Sun- 
day issue would conduct a riddle contest for young 
sters. After a boy or girl had diligently, regularly, 
and successfully solved puzzles, ultimately on a 
momentuous Sunday one would see his or her name 
listed as the fortunate winner of a book. 

Not to disturb the public peace of libraries by 
transposing Swift's Battle of the Books into a long- 
time feud, it is a cherishing thought to know that 
hoys and girls acquired copies of books that they 
could call their own. Through the Puzzle Uncle 
many gained an introduction to the element of 
choice. 

This ingenious idea appears to have been a fore- 
runner identical in execution and results to the one 
mentioned by Bessie Beatty of Station WOR in the 
May issue. 

ANTHONY F. RuNTE, Reference Assistant 
The City College of New York Library 
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Vandalism 


{Eprtor’s Note: The subject of vandalism is one which 
concerns all kinds of libraries to some degree. What is the 
best method of combating it? Letters outlining successful 
procedures will be welcomed. They may prove extremely 
helpful to other librarians in similar predicaments, The 
following letter was sent by the library director to all 
school principles in his territory.] 


Dear Mr. Principal: 


The new school term has opened, and I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to address to you a request that 
is important to us and . . . you will be interested. 


Vandalism and a thoughtless disregard of public 
property and other people’s rights has led many 
high school students to destroy books and maga- 
zines by cutting or tearing and even carrying them 
off. We want students to use this library. It is here 
for their use. We will not tolerate destruction or 
what amounts to thievery. Special vigilance is 
going to catch some of these offenders and an ex- 
ample will be made of them. 


You can help us by making this sad state of 
affairs known to your instructors and through them 
to the student body. We shall report instances of 
such atrocities to you from time to time. We trust 
you will cooperate by reporting to us any informa- 
tion that you may run across. 


Whether it is due to laziness, ignorance, or the 
rising tide of anarchy, this tendency is a disgrace to 
all Americans, and we should stamp it out. 

GEORGE SEIBEL, Director 
Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Trustees’ Statement 


Trustees of the Akron, Ohio, Public Library have 
formulated their “platform’’ in the following state- 
ment which was given editorial recognition by the 
newspapers after its adoption by the Board. 


Release to the Press 


In recognition of the historic: importance of the return 
of peace to our country, we wish to make this statement. 

To achieve permanent peace in the world, to maintain 
harmony and a high standard of living at home -a vast 
number of adjustments will have to be made in the thoughts 
and actions of all citizens. It is highly important that these 
decisions be made on the basis of accurate and complete 
information. Although other channels of information may 
be better known and more easily accessible the public li- 
brary has an essential and unique part in furnishing a 
greater amount of detail, covering a larger background. 

Whether for new enterprises or in the development of 
established businesses, plans must be based on authoritative 
and up-to-date facts which are organized and indexed in a 
systematic way. Facts on technology, business trends, busi- 
ness and vocational opportunities, developments in govern- 
ment are all readily available at the library with expert help 
in finding them. 

The end of the war will bring greatly increased leisure. 
We hope that this will be in the form of reduced hours of 
work rather than unemployment. Increased leisure brings 
increased opportunity for cultural and recreational activi- 
ties, for the development of individual interests. Most im- 
portant, it will give time for the study of social, economic, 
and governmental problems which is the duty of every citi- 
zen, The library can help any individual seeking to find a 
more creative use for the leisure time of himself and his 
family, not only at home but also in group associations. 

To preserve and extend our democratic system we must 
all approach our problems with intelligence based on 
knowledge. As custodians of an important source of that 
knowledge we are most anxious to have it put to active use 
in the interests of our country and of our community. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AKRON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


NOVEMBER 1945 




















More Books of 
THE DIETZ PRESS, Inc. 


FRANCIS WALKER GiLMER— 


Life and Learning in Jefferson's Virginia 


By RICHARD BEALE DAVIS 
406 pages $5.00 


A study in Virginia literary culture in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century— 
a much-neglected period in American his- 
tory. Tellaneas said: “Francis Walker 
Gilmer is the best educated man we have 
raised since the Revolution.” 











COLONIAL YORKTOWN 
By CLYDE TRUDELL 


206 pages $3.00 


A history of the place, together with 
something of its houses and public build- 
ings. Illustrated by the author. A new 
slant on history. 








TWELVE VIRGINIA COUNTIES— 
Where the Western Migration Began 


By JOHN H. GWATHMEY 


468 pages $6.00 
The history, famous men and famous 
places of Albemarle, Augusta, Caroline, 


Essex, Gloucester, Goochland, Hanover, 
King William, King and Queen, Louisa, 
New Kent and Orange Counties. Illus- 
trated. 








STAY YOUNG AND LIVE! 
By Dr. J. CLARENCE FUNK 


125 pages $1.75 


Simple, easy-to-follow terms on how 
those over forty can keep and achieve 
health and happiness. A practical health 
book. 








ELMORE (5 volumes) 


By Theo. J. Ritter and 
Robert W. Gadbois, per volume $1.00 


The complete story of Naval Aviation 
Training from boots to wings told in full- 
page humorous cartoons with brief inscrip- 
tions. The only full record of this type 
of training in this style. Each volume 
contains approximately 128 pages. 








Write for our latest Check List 


THE DIETZ PRESS, Ine. 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Picture Book Age 


POPPADILLY—Written and illustrated by 
Audrey Chalmers. Through elf Poppa- 
dilly’s magic, tiny mouse Timmie finds size 
is not everything. $1.00 


AUGUSTUS—By Claire Huchet Bishop. II- 
lustrated by Grace Paull. A sunny day and 
an open gate led calf Augustus to town and 
gay adventures. $1.50 


YOU CAN WRITE CHINESE—VWritten 
and illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Fascinating 
simplification of the mystery of Chinese 
writing. 


All ages. $1.50 


SECRETS—By Jessie Orton Jones. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Mystery 
of the trees and flowers as a child sees them. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


THE WIND BOY—By Ethel Cook Eliot. 
Illustrated by Robert Hallock. New re- 
vised edition of one of the most beautiful 
modern fairy tales. $2.00 


WIND ISLAND—Written and illustrated 
by Hedvig Collin. How the children of a 
Danish fisherman manage to make an amber 
necklace for their mother. 

Ages 5-10. $2.00 


VIKING 
JUNIOR 


BOOKS 


FALL, 1945 


Jr. High School 


THE MITCHELLS — Written and illus- 
trated by Hilda van Stockum. Adventures 
of a lovable American family in wartime 
Washington $2.50 


THE YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER—By 
Ethel Parton. Illustrated by Margaret 
Platt. Strange happenings during a long- 
ago summer in New England. $2.00 


THE MULE SKINNERS—By Myra Reed 
Richardson. Young Tim and his beloved 
donkey, Pal, spend a rollicking summer try- 
ing to get into the army. $2.00 


High School 


NORTH FORK—8y Doris Gates. Color 
jacket by Wesley Dennis. A boy's pride 
clashes with that of a young Indian in a 
Sierra Nevada lumber camp. $2.00 


BORDER IRON—By Herbert Best. Illus- 
trated by Erick Berry. A very real boy and 
an important dog solve a border dispute 
over iron ore in the 1750's. $2.00 


WINGS OVER THE DESERT—Sy Gra- 
ham M. Dean. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Thrilling, authentic story of the 
Civil Air Patrol, centered around a cub re- 
porter. $2.00 


AMERICAN EMPEROR—By Rose Brown. 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls. Colorful story 
of Dom Pedro II and his royal family, lead- 
ing to the establishment of the Brazilian 
Republic. $2.50 


Write for illustrated 1945-46 catalogue to 


THE VIKING PRESS 


18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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They come back 


for MeO | HE good habit of frequenting the school 


library is influenced by something more than tables 
and chairs, and books on shelves. The “‘business end’’ of the library is important, 
too, for it must furnish the help and direction that turn interest into enthusiasm. 


. This view in the Bayonne (New Jersey) High School Library shows an orderly 
and highly serviceable arrangement reflecting the experience of Library Bureau. 


Our specialists cooperated in the plan and layout...our craftsmen built the 
charging desk, card catalog cases, museum table and in fact all the technical 
equipment and furniture. 


Call on us if you plan to build or remodel. ‘These times offer a splendid opportunity 
to bridge the gap if the years have outdated your library facilities. Write our 
nearest Branch Office, or address us in New York. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC 
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[ think it is not too much to say that if thinking Americans 












will only read this book it may have a very decided effect on 


public thinking during the coming turbulent years.” 


Sumner Welles 
The 
Practical Cogitator 


by Charles Curtis, Jr. & Ferris Greenslet 
At all bookstores, $3.00 


a a A 


A Life-in-America Prize Book 








. there are books that by the integrity of their ap- 
proach can widen our points of view, weaken even preju- 


dices that had become heirlooms; and let in air and light. 


: ; } “One Nation”... belongs in that category.” N. Y. Times 
1? P e 
@ne Nation 
i \ sy WALLACE STEGNER 


AND THE EDITORS OF LOOK 
At all bookstores, $3.75 


| fa” 4 


The riddle of faith is the riddle of every 


race and every epoch, and it is the riddle 
, of faith which is the subject of this book. 


‘Th\Misdom Tre 


by Emma Hawkridge At all bookstores, $ 3.50 


HOUGHTON | MIFFLIN COMPANY PUBLISHERS J 
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CASS TIMBERLANE 


SINCLAIR LEWIS at his best, in a novel of husbands and wives. “For sheer craftsmanship, Lewis 
has never done better . . . so good that one must go back to DODSWORTH and ARROWSMITH to find 
anything comparable.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune, A Book-of-the-Month Club selection. $2.75 











HO, THE FAIR WIND 


By I. A. R. WYLIE, author of Keeper of the Flame. A romantic historital novel of New Eng- 
land in the days of Emerson. “Fascinating.”—Virginia Kirkus. Coming Nov. 16, $2.50 


RE RS RES 


NAMES ON THE LAND 


By GEORGE R. STEW ART. The story of how American place names came to be. “Unquestion- 
ably on the way to becoming a classic:”—San Francisco Chronicle. Sth printing, $3.00 

















THE SHORT STORIES OF 


HENRY JAMES 


Edited by CLIFTON FADIMAN. A 700-page volume of his best stories with critical notes on 
each and a general introduction. Just published, $3.00 














BEACH RED 


By PETER BOWMAN. The suspense-packed story of an hour in the lives of a group of combat 
soldiers establishing a beachhead on a Pacific island. A Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 
Coming Nov. 30, $2.50 


- 











THE BEDSIDE BOOK OF 


FAMOUS FRENCH STORIES 


Edited by BELLE BECKER and ROBERT N. LINSCOTT. 23 memorable stories by Balzac, 
Merimée, De Musset, Sand, De Maupassant, Zola, Malraux and others. A Literary Guild selection. 
Coming Dec. 3, 448 pages, $3.00 











RANDOM HOUSE, 20 East 57 St., N.Y. 22, Publishers of the Modern Library 


— 
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“For many years now the standard and best gen- 


eral guide of available motion pictures has been 
the ‘Educational Film Catalog’.”—Social Education 


The above was written shortly before the “Educational Film Catalog” 
changed its title to 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 


Bound Volume (June 1945) plus eight monthly issues 
September through April 1946 and the June 1946 
bound volume all for $3.00. 


THE title was changed to simplify 
a request for second-class mailing 
privilege. This became highly de- 
sirable the first of the year when 
the GUIDE changed from quarterly 
to monthly issues, except May, July 
and August. 


The scope of the GUIDE has also 
increased. It continues to be a se- 
lective list of 16mm films but its 
definition of ‘educational’ has been 
broadened to include all films be 
they strictly educational or pure 
entertainment. 


The main volume, published as the 
June number, lists 3540 films. This 
number and the issues of October, 
December and March contain two 
sections. Part I is a title and sub- 
ject list of films available. 


Part II is a classified list selected 
from Part I. Here are found a de- 
scription of the film; symbols de- 
noting age groups, running time, 
whether silent, sound or in color, 
and how and where available. 


The remaining monthly issues bring 
to subscribers announcement of 
new films as they are released. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
NEW YORK 52, NEW YORK 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
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Ann Bartlett 


the Navy Nurse who has become 
one of young America’s 
favorite heroines 


@ Created for girls 12-16, and now in four books of the very 
popular series by 


MARTHA JOHNSON 


New, just out... ANN BARTLETT RETURNS TO THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Earlier titles .. . ANN BARTLETT, Navy Nurse 
ANN BARTLETT AT BATAAN 


BOBS & ANN BARTLETT IN THE SOUTH 
CA ll PACIFIC 


we 


Ope Each $2.00 .. . Get them all for your girls’ 


432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. bookshelves in your library 
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A PSYCHIATRIC 
PRIMER 
for the VETERAN’S 
FAMILY and 
FRIENDS 


by ALEXANDER Dumas, M.D. 
and GRACE KEEN 


A calm, intelligent book for 
every American family, A 
PSYCHIATRIC PRIMER is 
written in terms every Amer- 
ican can understand, by an 
eminent Veterans’ Administra- 
tion psychiatrist and a writer 
experienced in presenting sci- 
entific material to the layman. 
“Excellent material, splendid- 
ly presented for a non-profes- 
sional audience, I think the 
book cannot fail to be help- 
ful."—-THomas A. C. RENNE, 
M.D., Payne Whitney Psychi- 
atric Clinic, The New York 
Hospital. Illustrated. Novem- 
ber 25. $2.00. 


Around the World 
in St. Paul 


by Auice SICKELS 


Alice Sickels, executive direc- 
tor of the International Insti- 
tute of Metropolitan Detroit, 
Inc., has told the fascinating 
story of the city of St. Paul’s 
famous Festival of Nations, 
which antedates the “Spring- 
field Plan” by many years and 
is teaching Americans of over 
30 nationality groups to under- 
stand and enjoy one another’s 
customs and ways of life. II- 
lustrated. November 25. $3.00. 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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For all who would 
promote common welfare 


UNITED 
FOR 
ee Oe | 


Edited by Leo R. Ward 


In a word, this: book tells the good 
that is had and can be had through 
the co-operative movement for a 
Christian democracy. Forcefully 











presented are the history, the mean- 
ing and the spirit of the co-opera- 
tives; their effectiveness as an eco- 


nomic procedure and their place in 
the land, in labor, in schools; their 
development in urban areas and 
their relation to the state, family, 
and vocational groups. $2.50 


A challenge to men 
of good will 


NO 
DREAMERS 
WEAK 


Michael de la Bedoyere 


The author is convinced that the 
modern Christian is not a helpless 
idealist, a ‘‘dreamer weak,’’ but a 
‘*hard-boiled”’ realist, eager to face 
the knotty problems involved in 
establishing a real and lasting peace. 
Comprehensively and exactly he ap- 
plies Christian values to present 
trends, maintaining that the real 
tragedy of our times is ‘‘not in the 
conditions of the world but in the 
truth that the spiritual and moral 
effectiveness of Christians is at 
present remarkably low.”’ $2.00 












An extraordinary, 
thrilling love drama 


ROR 
AND 
FOREVER 


Mary V. Jordan 


Here is a great and powerful novel 
of mixed marriage, modern heroism 
on a Jap-infested island, and com- 
plete trust in prayer which is proved 
to be man’s key to miracles. Mary 
Jordan has written a penetrating 
story of our times which is timeless 
in its philosophy. $2.00 






THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1111 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1 
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300,000 copies 


ordered by booksellers 


before publication 


hrop Color 
StOry00Ks 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
CINDERELLA 
TOM TIT TOT 


THE PIED PIPER ' e 
& 
ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP 


Each 60¢ 


We have been unable to fill all the 
orders received for these remarkable 
juveniles. New printings of all 5 titles 
have been ordered. 

THE LOTHROP COLOR STORYBOOKS are 
something new and wonderful in chil- 
dren’s books . . . presenting the best-loved 
fairy tales of all time, illustrated with 
quaintly dressed dolls in brilliantly 
lighted stage. sets, all photographed in 
natural color. There is a full page, full 
color phatograph for every page of text. 












AND GIRLS 





New LOTHROP books 


TWINS AT & & 
OUR HOUSE 


Verse and pictures by MARIAN 
CANNON. A gay, lovable little 
book relating the adventures of a 
pair of unidentical twins. Illus- 
trated in 3 colors. Ages 6 and under, 
61%" x 7%”. Just published, $1.00. 


DADDIES: 


WHAT THEY DO 
ALL DAY 


By HELEN PUNER. The illustra- 
tions show dozens of daddies doing 
everything from office work to fly- 
ing a plane, explaining why they 
can’t stay home and play with their 
children. Illustrated in 4 colors by 
ROGER DUVOISIN. Ages 4-8, 
9” x 10%”. Nov. 15, $1.50. 












THE LITTLE BOY WHO 
DID NOT KNOW WHY 


By HELEN EISNER. A “nursery f . 3) 
mystery” which will captivate any \s 
small child who has tried to make - 
friends with a new dog. Illustrated 
in 3 colors by MARIAN CANNON. 
Ages 6 and under, 6142” x 7%”. 
Nov. 15, $1.00. 





MRS. MALLARD’S 
DUCKLINGS 


By CLELIA DELAFIELD. 14 
FULL COLOR PLATES. The 
story of a family of ducks who are 
almost left behind in the fall mi- 
gration. Father will want to steal 
LEONARD WEISGARD’S dou- 
ble-spread illustrations of Maine 
woods and lakes for his own print 
collection. Ages 5-10, 8%” x 11”. 
Nov. 15, $2.00. 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 16 
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“Splendid ready-reference . . . 





FARGO'S ACTIVITY 
BOOK NO. TWO 


Library Projects for Children and Young 
People. Up-to-date compilation of specific 
activities which have been used successfully 
by teachers, pupils, and librarians working 
together. For elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools, and for the children’s 
departments of public libraries. A _ critic 
writes, “It will be welcomed by all who have 
effectively used the first book (Activity Book 
for School Libraries, $2.50) and is recom- 
mended with its companion volume to all 
school librarians.” 1945. 239p. $2.50. 





ANNIVERSARIES 
AND HOLIDAYS 


A Calendar of Days and How to Ob- 
serve Them, 2d edition, by Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine. Calendar ar- 
rangement of the important holidays, 
holy days, historical events, birthdays 
of important personages, special days 
and’ weeks, with information about 
them and with lists of materials for 
their observance. In four parts: Part 
[, the Calendar; Parts II and III 
Books About Holidays, Special Days 
and Seasons, and About Persons Re- 
ferred to in the Calendar; Parts IV 
and V, the Classified and General In- 
dexes. A tool for librarian, teacher, 
and pupil. December, 1944. 316p. $6. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES for 
TODAY and TOMORROW 


Functions and Standards, prepared by a sub- 
committee of the A.L.A. Committee on Post- 
war Planning with the aid of many consult- 
ants among librarians, teachers, and school 
administrators. Discusses the place of the 
school library in education, its services to 
pupils and teachers, and standards of per- 
sonnel, book collection, housing, financing, 
administration, etc. A reviewer calls it 
“Excellent ammunition for a teacher to use 
in trying to get improvement in the school 
library.” 1945. 43p. $1. 


New A.L.A. Project 
THE THORNE-THOMSEN RECORDS 


Five records of classic children’s stories—Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside (2 parts), Sleeping Beauty 
(2 parts), Baldur (2 parts), and Tales from. the Volsunga Saga (4 parts)—told by a master 
storyteller, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. A.L.A. is sole distributor for its Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People, the records’ sponsor. For use at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Librarians who auditioned the records are enthusiastic about their 
group use and recommend them for home circulation as well. Because the records are custom- 
made (master records were by RCA) for a special limited market, the price per set of five 
12-inch double faced records (four to five minutes playing time each side) is $10, prepaid. 
Sold only in sets of five records. 





American Library Association, Chicago 11 
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THIS MAN TRU- 
MAN is the first, 
full, authoritative 
biography of our 


THIS MAN 
TRUMAN 








new President. 





By Frank McNaughton 
Time’s Washington Staff 
and Walter Hehmeyer, 
Staff Member ‘Truman 
Committee’ 


Told by two men 
who have worked 
alongside Harry 
S. Truman during 
the crucial war years, it presents a clear and 
objective picture of Truman’s life and work 
before his ascendancy to the Presidency. 


Illustrated with Photographs from ever) 
Period in his Career. $2.50 





A much needed 
summary and in- 
terpretation of 
the four world 
conferences, Miss 
Dean’s book in- 


THE FOUR 
CORNERSTONES 
OF PEAGE 











cludes a transcript 
of the entire texts 
in permanent 
form. The Proposal of Dumbarton Oaks, 
The Declaration of the Crimea Conference, 
the Act of Chapultepec, and the San Fran- 
cisco Charter are concisely summarized and 
interpreted. $2.50 


By Vera Micheles Dean 


Research Director of the 
Foreign Policy Association 





Gunther Stein 


THE analyzes the prog- 
ress of a group 

CHALLENGE OF 
RED GHINA 


which controls 
over ninety-five 
million people, 














and three million 
By Gunther Stein 


Asia Correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor men. The book 


troops and militia 


reveals how closely China's internal conflict 
affects the future relations of Asia and 
Soviet Russia with the Western Allies. An 
indispensable introduction to a region of 
growing importance. 


Illustrated with Photographs and Color Map. 





ACITY FOR’ 


LINCOLN 


By John R. Tunis 


Anexciting, timely story, in which 
a young basketball coach runs 
for mayor in a small town in In- 
diana, The boys and girls play 
an important part in the cam- 
paign, as thrilling a contest as 
any struggle between big league 
baseball teams in their drive for 
the pennant. Ages 12 and up. 
$2.00 





ECHO OF A, 


CRY 


By Mai-mai Sze 


As the daughter of a Chinese dip- 
lomat, Mai-mai Sze spent most 
of her life in foreign lands. This 
is the story of her childhood, a 
lively, engaging expression of 
the true international spirit. Ages 
12 and up. Illustrated, $2.50 





TWO ISA 
TEAM 


By Lorraine 
and Jerrold Beim 


A story, in words and pictures, of 
how two little boys learned to 
play together. “That not a word 
is said about one of the children 
being a colored boy is just too 
good to be true. Why didn’t 
somebody think of doing this be- 
fore!”—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 











$3. 
aa a = ) Ages 4-8. $1.75 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE — ~~ 
A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company HARCOURT,BRACE & co. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Vertical File 
Service -was_ estab- 
lished in April 1932. 
It is now used regu- 
larly and regarded 
as a permanent ref- 
erence tool in more 


than 2300 libraries. 





A postcard 
will bring 
sample copy 


and rate 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 


The Vertical File Service Catalog is a monthly descriptive list of some 
400 new pamphlets. The index is an alphabetical list of titles, but the 
pamphlets are grouped under subjects in the main body of the Catalog. 
Here they are described and all necessary details for ordering are 
given. Although in many cases large sums are spent on editorial research, 
approximately 30% of the items are free and the remainder pamphlet- 
priced. The Catalog is your insurance against overlooking valuable 
material. 





950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION SINCE 1898 
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Ms BREEZE for BOOKSTACKS 








wi side 





be Breeze reputation for quality manufacture, based upon nearly two decades 
of product performance in the aviation, automotive, and marine fields, finds 
characteristic expression in Breeze Bookstacks. Functional in design, with the 
eye-appeal of fine furniture, Bookstacks by Breeze range from standardized models 
for the housing of special library reference 
works to multiple units for the storage of 


archival records and large book collections. 

If you are planning a new library — large 
or small—or considering the modernization 
or expansion of an existing installation, send 
today for the Breeze Bookstack Brochure. 


Prepared especially for librarians, archi- 
tects, and business and professional men, Gorporalions ne. 
this booklet is more than just a catalogue — 
it’s a guide to the proper use and disposition 
of metal library equipment. 











NEWARK (8 (BREEZE) NEW JERSEY 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
you Sawe MONEY 






Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 

ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 

tion. Cover and 

flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 

ble paper covering. 

Label and leather 

pull on one end. ~ 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 





Elie 


PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


2300 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8 








PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW 


¢ ee 8 ee ee. 4 
Who should have it? 


A sergeant in the Pacific answers: 
Every college or university library in 
the United States 
Every university in the English-speak- 
ing world 
Every professor of political science or 
public administration 


Leaders in governmental agencies, in 
industry, and in civic affairs 
Men in progressive administrative agen- 
cies 
Career men in the public service 
x * 
The Review treats of timely problems of man- 
agement in public affairs. Issued quarterly. 


$5 per annum 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














, WAS THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION FOUGHT IN VAIN? 


The | ——e_ 
American Aaa ein 
Revolution | jue. 
and Its | ~ 


Influence a 


- World iis McCormick 
Civilization i 


Editor and Publisher 

of the Chicago Tribune 
Arresting in concept, exhaustively docu- 
mented, this book records the impact of 
the American Revolution on other nations 
and reveals the counter-revolutionary 
forces underlying today’s world problem 
whose solution lies in the American 
principles of freedom. 














Casebound 6 x 9 inches, complete with bibliography 
and index. Order from your book storeor Chicago 
Tribune Public Service Office, 1 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, l/l. Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.10. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

















A Child's 
First 
Geography! 





By JOSEPHINE’ VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
W ith pictures in color by Esther Friend 


FROM heat and cold, mountains and 
rivers, to South Sea Islanders and Eskimos 
—here is the perfect introduction to geog- 
raphy for the very young. Bound to excite 
a child’s interest in other lands and their 
peoples, and give him a real and wonder- 
ful picture of the riches that are in and on 
and above the earth and how man has used 
them. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 


New York @ CHICAGO e San Francisco 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 
PROFITABLE IDEAS 


By OTTO F. REISS 


Here is a description of today's big 
market (and tomorrow's bigger one) for 
new product ideas, and for new sales 
slants that will sell old ones. Any sales- 
minded person, adman, manufacturer, 
writer and young career-seeker will find 
a bonanza in the “planned brainstorms" 
for creating advertising copy, head-lines, 
slogans, product stylings, and a score of 
other easily-mastered techniques. $3.00 


YOUR FUTURE IN 
AVIATION 


Edited by J. FRED HENRY, 
Editor of Skyways 


No book has ever before offered such a 
gold mine of facts to anyone interested 
in aviation. Over 300 experts in every 
branch of the industry present an absorb- 
ing study of where the opportunities are, 
and what they will lead to in this expand- 
ing industry, touching upon every major 
consideration. This remarkable book is a 
MUST for the air-minded and fascinating 
reading for everyone. 


Published November 30, $3.00 


TELEVISION — The 


Eyes of Tomorrow 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM C. EDDY 


Television is the outstanding develop- 
ment promised our post-war world. It will 
open up new entertainment media, new 
careers, as well as functioning as a prov- 
ing ground for research. And in TELE- 
VISION—The Eyes of Tomorrow we have 
television's history, nature and future by 
a pioneer in the field. The first wholly 
comprehensive work of its kind, it is an 
initiation into tomorrow's wonders for the 
general reader, and a boon to techni- 
cians. Complete glossary, line draw- 
ings and photographs. 


Published November 16, $3.75 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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PRICELESS RECORDS 
at your fingertips 


Those who employ microfilm to 
obtain information from rare docu- 
ments appreciate the convenience 
and low cost of the SPENCER 
MICROFILM READER. De- 
signed under the direction of the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, it projects 35mm. or 
16mm. microfilm with brilliant 
fidelity. 


Available for immediate delivery. 
Write Dept. Y91 for details. 


American @ Optical 
co A 
Scientific Re sae Division 
Buffalo 1, New York 





































































than previous editions of Granger. 





News about G IRA N G 


The new 1945 SUPPLEMENT to GRANGER’S INDEX TO 
POETRY AND RECITATIONS* will be ready December 
31st. Now published by Columbia University Press 3 of 10% is offered by A. 
it represents another forward step in the develop- 3 C, McClurg & Co. from 
ment of what has been called “‘an essential instru- 3 retail price of $10.00 on 
ment of scholarship”. * By acting now you will not 3 orders received before 
only make a saving, but you will be among the first 3 the publication date, 
to receive this important tool of library work. 


*Indexes 15,000 poems from 118 anthologies published 
during 1938-1944 inclusive. Many improvements in index- 
ing techniques, and the addition of several new features A SUPPLY OF THE 
make this supplement even more valuable to the librarian 


A. in McCLURG &K CO. $17.50, postpaid 


Library Department * 333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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A DISCOUNT 








shipping charges free. 


* 


regular 1940 Granger's 
is available from our stock 


at the regular price of 
































Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 
The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
SA a ea ac 














South 
American 
Handbook 


1945 $1.25 


842 pages—many charts and line maps— 
of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes 
21 ports of call. Each of the following 
23 chapters treats in detail one of our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Separate 
chapters discuss meat, petroleum, bank- 
ing, transportation, insurance, air serv- 
ices, etc. 


If it’s a question about government, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the 
answer will be found through the 13- 
page index. 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


New York, 52, N.Y. 
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Plan Your Gaylord Charging Desk 


Beauty 


The sleek modern lines of this Gaylord Charging 
Desk, made up of stock, interchangeable units, 
will add sweep and smartness to any library. 
Its finish is optional. The desk illustrated, in 
maple, with linoleum top, is in Willard Library, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Miss Helen Warner, 
Librarian. 


el e 
Utility 
lt's hard to believe such a beautiful exterior 
could hide so sturdy and practical a heart. For 
here is the heart of the hbrary. You can plan 
your Gaylord Charging Desk to fill your own 
needs. This one, of standing height, has writing 
bed, application card section, charging machine 
well, space for book card trays, book bins, 


SIE Sg a LN 









shelves, and drawers. 


*% Restrictions on the use of lumber, and shortage of 
shilled workmen, have resulted in an accumulation of 
orders for library furniture that will require months to 


possible shipment. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


fill. It’s wise. though, to plan now, and order for earliest 


EST. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 











A Practical and Timely Series of Books Providing 
Essential and Accurate Information on Modern In- 
dustrial Materials and Processes. 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
by Herbert R. Simonds 


406 Pages 3rd Ed. $5.00 
GLASS: THE MIRACLE 
MAKER 
by C. J. Phillips 
436 Pages $4.50 


MAGNESIUM: ITS PRODUCTION 
AND USE 
by E. V. Pannell 


148 Pages $4.00 
WOOD TECHNOLOGY 

by Harry D. Tiemann 

336 Pages $4.00 





MODERN PLYWOOD 
by Thomas D. Perry 


378 Pages $4.50 


MODERN WOOD ADHESIVES 
by Thomas D. Perry 


220 Pages 


AIRCRAFT MATERIALS 
AND PROCESSES 
by George F. Titterton 


344 Pages 


MODERN METALLURGY 
FOR ENGINEERS 
by Frank T. Sisco 


432 Pages 


$3.00 


$3.50 


$4.50 


These Books Are Designed for Ready Reference 





2 West 45th Street 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


-—— Pitman Materials Library —— 








New York 19, N.Y. . 
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New Titles 


Art 
Manuals} 





= 
eB, en fo ee 


THE ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 
PRACTICAL FASHION SKETCHES 1.00 
ESSENTIALS OF CREATIVE DESIGN 1.00 


. 
Drawing for Illustration $1.00 
Pencil Drawing 1.00 
ink, Pen & Brush 1.00 
Pastel Painting 1.00 
Simplified Drawing 1.50 
Oil Painting 1.00 
Arts & Crafts for Children 1.00 
. 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
Drawing for Children $1.00 
House That Tib and Tock Built 1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


New York 3, N. Y. 


80 E 1ith Street 
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A LADY LIKE THE MOON 


A Story of Love and Intrigue in Old China 
By GENEVIEVE WIMSATT 


Out of the mystery and pageantry of China's glori- 
ous past comes this story of Round Moon, the 
beautiful singing girl ~ & destiny was inter- 
woven with the struggle of a valiant people to 
throw off the yoke of 17th century despotism. 
$2.75 


PRELUDE TO DELILAH 
By VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY 


Here is historical fiction at its best. The real flesh- 
and-blood Samson, and lilah love and breathe 
and suffer in these pages. A book that will be read 
my relished for its keen understanding of ove pas 
ife. $2.5 


EVERYTHING IS QUITE 
ALL RIGHT 
By WENDELL WILCOX 
The story of Elsie, a big, kind and bewildered girl. 
How love came to Elsie one memorable evening 


shared by Mr. Korg, the little house painter whose 
dependence opened the floodgates of Elsie’s great 


heart. “‘A masterful first novel . . Welcome 
proof that here is real talent.’’"—Chicago Tribune 
$2.50 

3 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, Inc. 


New York 3, N.Y. 


116 East 19th Street 
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LINGUAPHONE ROOMS 
IN LIBRARIES 


A number of _. ~progressive libraries 
throughout the country have introduced 
a new and timely service by opening 
Linguaphonc language rooms or booths. 
Here the public, singly or in groups, 
pursue the study of naeneee by the 
most approved modern method, by listen- 
ing to the voices of native teachers as 
recorded in the 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational Courses in 


SPANISH POLISH GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN ITALIAN 
NORWEGIAN FRENCH SWEDISH 


and 20 other languages 


To open a Linguaphone Room is simple 
and inexpensive. It consists merely of 
sets of Linguaphone records in the lan- 
guages desired, with the appropriate 
text books. All Linguaphone records may 
be played on any standard phonograph. 
The Linguaphone Phonograph, especially 
designed for library use, insures privacy 
and silent operation in any room. 


Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


67 RCA Building New York 20, N. Y. 




















THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


55th annual edition 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1945 edition—over 1000 pages 
(no advertising) $4.75. Sub- 
scribed for by many public and 
university libraries. 


Definitions of insurance terms and 
forms of coverage — State laws 
companies — fire— marine — life 
casualty —surety — miscellaneous 
financial and historical data—biog- 
raphies— insurance organizations 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on 
regulation of insurance business in 
U.S. and a mass of miscellaneous 
data. 
Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 





























One of the Most Attractive 
Books of Craft Ideas In Print.... 


Creative 
CRAFTS IN WOOD 


by Michael C. Dank 
Includes three sections—on coping saw proj- 
ects, wood-stippled work, and wood-chipping 
craft—with each section complete in itself, all 
under one cover, illustrated with more than 150 
full-page photographs and drawings. All proc- 
esses thoroughly described in relation to each 





: E project. Trays, book ends, ornamental boxes, 
201 pages - Size 7" x10 s ‘ 
Cloth, $3.00 lapel pins, garden markers, toys, aircraft and 
boat models, dioramas, shelves, etc. Designing 
and finishing worked out in detail. 


Order direct or from your dealer. 


Published by THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 14! Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 








What Are They? 


Library-Bound books are new books 


CLASS =a which have been completely over-sewed 
and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 

BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
cations. 


Librarians know that sooner or later 
—_e — ogy books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. nerefore it is economy to 
purchase books, Library-Bound, be- LOW-COST 
cause such books remain in constant 


uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 


have to be rebound. 


LIBRARY More and more-librarians and school 
people recognize the sound business 


ACCEPTANCE practice of buying Allen-Library-Bound 


books as evidenced by increased orders. 








— mw | Edwin Allen Company 


special over-sewing 

and reinforcing of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, IIl. 
Bound book. 








Sy he eet em Write for current catalogues and lists 
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Y MESSAGES \’ 
) TO AMERICAN \ 
Y/ SCHOOL TEACHERS \) 


Ni No. 10 VY 


“Living Backgrounds” for Class Discussion 


EARLY SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the busy little river town of Prescott, 
N Wisconsin, seven high school boys pioneered, for those parts, in a way of 
keeping pace with happenings in history and American government. At ‘the 
suggestion of their teacher, each of them subscribed for the weekly edition 
of the New York Tribune, and for three years they used it as supplemental 
study material. 


One of these boys, John Callahan, himself took to teaching, and now is 
Wisconsin's State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office he has held 
for twenty-five years. In the long stretch since his graduation he never has 
forgotten what that New York newspaper meant to him and his classmates. 


“It widened our view of what was going on in our own and other lands,”’ 
said Dr. Callahan recently. ‘‘It gave us a sort of “head start’ on events, achieve- 
ments and discoveries which, however important, couldn’t be included in 
textbooks for several years, at least. It supplied a lot of good reading, and no 
end of material for hard-fought debates. 


“Of course, we had to dig out for ourselves the articles that would best 
serve as live aids in classroom and forum. That’s where today’s students have 
a decided advantage. In the Reader’s Digest intelligently sifted reapings from 
all fields of human endeavor are presented in a manner which makes them 
almost ‘living backgrounds’ for classroom discussion of affairs -and trends. 
Briefly, clearly and in admirable English, these varied subjects are so enter- 
tainingly handled that they not only hold one’s interest, but prompt a desire 
to learn more about them. 


‘‘The Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘diary’ of the American way of 
life and the actual workings of our democracy. At a time when world welfare 
is to be so influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the 
teaching of good citizenship increases the need for its use in our schools. The 
next few years will call for high loyalty to the ideals for which so many of our 
youth have suffered and died, and I feel that teachers will find this little maga- 
zine most helpful in guiding their classes to the kind of citizenship these heroes 
have so nobly typified.” 


The Reader's Digest 


eee a eeeewuwsmmqmEmEOEeeeemeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee s——S—S——_——ssq»#0—0—_000OO—ooOoOoOaOamamDaRaramoaoanans>s>=S— OU a0 —aNm—™m™—m™——-] 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


the new 


FORUM ! 


Re-publication date, September, 1945; Vol. CIV, No. 1. 





DEBAT ES—complete with pertinent 
Documents and Bibliography 


ARTICLES— by outstanding college profes- 


sors, educators and specialists 


NEWS REVIEWS— each month by the 


Current History staff 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNS-— and edi- 


torials from papers all over 
the country 


THEATRE—BOOKS—POETRY 





Published by 
the editors of 
CURRENT HISTORY 


AMONG ForUM’s WRITERS 





In 1886, when volume I, number 1 of FORUM 
appeared, the country was less complex than it is 
today. The population was only 50,155,783; cities 
were relatively unimportant. Today, giant cor- 
porations, well organized labor unions and other 
pressure groups signal the complexities of the 
post-war world. Divergent philosophies vie for 
popular support. 


The new FORUM, like the old, will be a unique 
magazine of opinion, presenting the conflicts of 
interest, the varying viewpoints, of all the groups 
that make up our complex society today. 


Frederick H. Cramer: 
Mount Holyoke College 


Sidney B. Fay: 


Harvard University 


John Gassner: 
The Theatre Guild 


Paul Landis: 
Washington State College 


Channing Liem: 
Princeton University 
Sociological problems: “A Nation of Eighth 

Grade Sires” (September); “Divorced in Reno” 

(October)—Economics: “The Role of Unions in 

Reconversion” (September); “Taxes” (October) 

—Education: “The Re-Education of Japan” (No- 

vember)—Philosophy: “Indoctrinating Democ- 

racy?” (November)—Politics: “Outcasts: Russia 
and Germany” (September); “Peace-making: 

1919: 1945” (November)—all these fields are 

covered in the new FORUM. 


David Morton: 
Amherst College 


Harry B. Murkland: 


Pan American Editor 


Gladys Palmer: 


University of Pennsylvania 


Mark Starr: 


Educational Director, 
G.W.U. 











The old FORUM was widely read and much I.L.G. 
respected: the new FORUM will follow its inde 
pendent liberal policy. : 


You CAN Stitt Start Your SuBScRIPTION WITH SEPTEMBER 
to keep your files intact 


Indexed in The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature 


One year $3.00: Two years $5.00 
Issued Monthly 


Wl 





EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY . Room 512 . 135 S. 2nd St., . Phila. 6, Pa. 
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7 plon omment 


who hid in the moun- 

tainous areas of the 
Philippines during the Japa- 
nese occupation was the fam- 
ily of Arthur L. Carson, Presi- 
dent of Silliman University located 
at Dumaguete on Negros Island. 
The first hideout of Mrs. Carson and 
her two children was a thatched-roof 
bamboo hut, located in mountainous 
jungles about five or six miles from 
the outskirts of Dumaguete. Here 
thé Carsons and another family lived 
among friendly natives, some of 
whom had never before seen a white 
person! 

When the close proximity of the 
Japanese made this hideout unsafe, 
the Carsons and their friends re- 
treated to a more inaccessible place 
in the mountains, where they were 
joined by four Norwegian sailors, an 
American lad of Polish descent, and 
two Filipino girls who had escaped 
from Mindanao. 

Up the steep mountain trail from 
Dumaguete natives carried on their 
backs baskets of books. When the 
little party retreated farther into the 
mountains, some of the books were 
of necessity left behind, but always 
they carried a set of Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia that the Carsons 
had originally bought in China. 


What the encyclopedia meant to 
these people during two long years 


A MONG those Americans 


Wile 





of complete isolation was told 
by Mrs. Carson in a talk given 
in New York at the ‘‘Restora- 
tion of Books” luncheon held 
in connection with the Treas- 
ure Chest Campaign. 

The Norwegian sailors discovered 
the Compton article on Norway, and 
that led to the reading of articles on 
other sections of the world that mem- 
bers of the party had visited. There 
were leeches in the jungles and some- 
one wondered whether they had teeth. 
There was curiosity about the mud- 
fish that lived in a near-by lake. No 
one knew upon what day Easter 
would fall. All of these and other 
questions were settled by Compton’s, 
and often someone read aloud from 
a volume by the light of a crude coco- 
nut oil lamp. 

In her talk in New York and in 
letters to us, Mrs. Carson told the 
story of the almost total destruction 
of Philippine libraries. An estimated 
2,000,000 volumes were burned in 
Manila alone. If there were no Amer- 
ican books, the Japanese reasoned, 
American influence in the Philippines 
could be eradicated. So almost over- 
night books became as important as 
clothing and food. 

When the Carsons and their friends 
finally escaped from the Philippines 
in 1944, they gave their books to the 
children of the neighborhood. 
oa. 2. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Parents, Children, and the Library 


By Laura M. Steese * 


OU Parent and Preschool Group at the 

Weequahic Branch of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library was first organized in November 
1943. Since that time it has grown from a 
few members to a regular attendance of thirty 
children and twenty-five parents.and from a 
simple weekly story hour program in the 
children’s department to an expanded branch 
program for the parents and preschool chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 

At an informal book talk and tea, the idea 
of having a program at the library for the 
small children of the neighborhood was dis- 
cussed by the parents and the children’s li- 
brarian. It was suggested that we have a 
weekly program to consist, in general, of sto- 
ries, games, victrola records, and other things 
of educational value. The parents volun- 
teered to attend with their children and to 
assist in bringing records and a victrola for 
our use. As the children grew more accus- 
tomed to the library surroundings and to 
group activity, we gradually expanded our 
program to include a variety of things inter- 
esting to the small child of preschool age. 


Part of our program is planned for quiet 
sitting-down enjoyment, the other part for 
action. We tell one story. Sometimes, we 
dramatize the entire story, sometimes only a 
small part of it. Many of the nursery rhymes, 
too, are good material for dramatization. We 
read poetry and rhymes, use victrola records, 
songs, rhythm music, action games, finger 
plays, and guessing games. The children 
enjoy, too, just looking at the picture books 
and finding some to take home. 


* Children’s Librarian, Weequahic Branch, Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Library. 
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The stories and dramatizations bring out 
delightfully spontaneous reactions from the 
children. They usually have something to 
contribute from their own experience when 
a story is being told and their comments help 
to confirm the story. ‘He looks just like the 
peanut man in the park,’ said Betsy, when 
the peanut vender in | Had a Penny appeared, 
and that made the story seem real to the other 
children. Wait for William reminded them 
of the zoo and they all wanted to tell about 
some kind of animal they had seen. Some- 
times, their reactions are physical rather than 
verbal. The Nonsense Alphabet of Edward 
Lear so tickled their risibilities that every 
child in the room turned a somersault, kicked 
his heels in the air and shrieked with sheer 
glee. Turning from an invisible dog into a 
real one by whirling round and repeating the 
“busy, dizzy” chant from Wanda Gag’s 
Nothing-at-All captivated their imaginations 
to such an extent that they wanted to “‘do it 
again right away.” 

The games we play are usually recom- 
mended for children over five. However, we 
have found that by beginning with the simple 
ones like Ring around a Rosy and The Mul- 
berry Bush, small children not only can play 
but enjoy playing the more difficult ones, such 
as London Bridge, Here We Go Looby Loo, 
or Did You Ever See a Lassie. 

When our group was small, the parents 
“sat in” on the story hour with their children. 
They were fully aware of the fact that the 
children would feel less restrained without 
their presence, yet they liked the opportunity 
of being permitted to observe them. “It gives 
us ideas about how to use books with our 
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children at home,” some said. Others said, 
“T like to see and hear what you do so I can 
talk about it with my child during the week.”’ 

From our own viewpoint, the presence of 
the parents proved extremely worth while for 
their enthusiasm and interest have been 
among the most helpful contributing factors 
in getting our program under way and in 
making it a continuing success. They talked 
about it with their friends and brought in 
many new members. In fact, their influence 
even reached out to surrounding towns from 
which several parents came to observe with 
the idea of starting a similar group at home. 

However, after a time the parents them- 
selves began to feel that their children should 
have the hour to themselves, unhampered by 
their mothers’ presence. After talking it over, 
they decided to remain out of the room dur- 
ing story hour. They still have the oppor- 
tunity to join the children during the early 
part of their period and anyone who wishes 
may sit in during the entire program. 

After the parents’ decision to remain away 
from the children during story time, the as- 
sistant librarian in the adult department of 
the branch interested the parents in forming 
discussion groups. The discussion programs 
are arranged under the librarian’s direction 
by committee chairmen. The subjects planned 
are worked out to entail.as little outside 
preparation as possible since the parents are 


all busy housewives. Our preschool group 
activity had brought all kinds of questions on 
child behavior to the foreground, so it natu- 
rally became a topic of absorbing interest to 
them. The magazine articles in Parents’ 
Magazine and the books on child psychology 
in our special parents’ corner in the library 
were discussed thoroughly. Other stimulat- 
ing meetings have been held on Dumbarton 
Oaks, labor, the Negro, the Jew, and current 
popular books. with a social background. 
This parent and preschool group, because 
it was started with a few genuinely interested 
parents and their children and because it was 
built up gradually over a period of time, is 
now considered a permanent part of our 
branch program. It is continually reaching 
out into the neighborhood and absorbing 
more and more children and parents into our 
midst. As the children outgrow the group, 
others come to fill their places, bringing their 
parents with them. It is not at all an un- 
common thing for parents to ask us when 
their child will be old enough to join the 
group. Ordinarily, we do not encourage those 
who have children under three to bring them, 
though several children at two have adjusted 
themselves well. 
It is extremely worthy of note that this 
poor has found a way to bring to the li 
rary the parents of small children to discuss 
current problems and questions of common 
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interest relating to their children. This is 
made possible because their children are 
busily occupied with their own activities. 
This group project has set a reading stand- 
ard for very young children and has made the 
parents more conscious of what is good in 
children’s literature. Many of the better 
books for small children have become house- 
hold favorites and are read and re-read to 
them. Since this is a neighborhood, too, 
where the parents and children have a natural 
interest in books and there is money spent 
for books in the home, the parents’ experi- 
ence with good books for the child has given 
them a better criterion for judgment. More 
than one parent has said, ‘I don’t like to buy 
a book for my child until we have read it sev- 
eral times and found it to be a special book.” 


Parents have found, also, that books in the 
home will help in developing the child. 
Those who formerly chose books for their 
children- without thought of their content 
now try more carefully to fit the book to the 
child. Our time at the beginning and end of 
the story period is spent with the mothers, 
assisting them in finding a good book that 
Michael, Susan, or Ruthie will enjoy taking 
home. 

It was in this way we discovered Teddy 
would take only the mechanical type of story 
like The Little Train, Mike Mulligan, or 
Little Toot. His mother was exasperated with 
him. Our efforts in showing the Drightly col- 
ored animal stories were useless: One day in 
story hour we told a story from Winnie-the- 
Pooh. There was a gun in the story that sold 
the book to Teddy, so now the imaginative 
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side of his nature is well taken care of for 
the present. Many similar instances could be 
cited but the important fact is that the parents 
are aware that books can be of use in shaping 
the child’s interest and in bringing new ones 
to him. 


As for the children, many of those who 
come to us are learning for the first time to 
be a part of a group, adjusting themselves to 
other children’s behavior. Our library pro- 
gram presents an informal situation where 
they have more freedom than would be pos- 
sible in either nursery school or kindergarten. 


Tony, who had attended our program for 
a year, was sent to nursery school recently. 
His mother, in telling us about it, said, “I 
think Tony wouldn’t have been ready for 
nursery school yet, had it not been for the 
group story hours he attended every week at 
the library.” 

Finally, then, this program has given chil- 
dren, mothers, and fathers a common interest 
outside the home—an interest which enters 
into their daily life and daily conversations. 
The mothers report that the children tell 
them word for word what happened at the li- 
brary, and when they get home they tell their 
fathers, too. Betsy’s mother says, “Thursday 
night dinner table conversations are always 
reserved to tell about what happened at the 
library today. Betsy has her story to tell and 
I have mine.” 

If we, as librarians, were to take more 
thought of the small children and their busy 
parents and create programs within the li- 
brary for their benefit, would we need to 
worry about our reading public of the future? 
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We Moderns 


By Lawrence Clark Powell * 


T= earth belongs to the living, not to 

the dead, although the globe’s crust is 
stuffed with an incomputably vaster swarm of 
bodies than the number of living who walk 
on its surface at any one time. In the heart 
of Academia, where the backward-looking 
glance is the rule, stands the Library wherein 
are kept the printed relics of those who were 
once alive and possessed the earth. 

The soft-shoed librarian is often regarded 
as the fustiest antiquarian of all the campus 
fauna, his sole utterance being the finger-to- 
the-lips Sssh! directed at the noisy worldlings 
who disturb his graveyard of books. 

They tell us that Time is the only test of 
what is enduring in literature. Not true. ‘‘It 
is absurd to think that the only way to tell if 
a poem is lasting is to wait and see if it lasts. 
The right reader of a good poem can tell the 
moment it strikes him that he has taken an 
immortal wound—that he will never get over 
it. . . . The proof of a poem is not that we 
have never forgotten it, but that we know at 
sight we never could forget it.’’ Robert Frost 
wrote those words, and they are true. Sub- 
stitute “work of art” for “poem,” and we 
enlarge the truth. 

The ordinary library's concern with the 
works of living writers is dictated by public 
demand. Thus a local institution placed an 
initial order for 500 copies of Forever Amber 
and has never heard of a pamphlet published 
during the same month by an obscure poet 
in a forestry camp on the Oregon coast. Why 
should they acquire the latter, when there is 
no demand for it? 

I believe that it is one of the research li- 
brary’s functions to anticipate demand, and to 
have on its shelves the complete early works 
of the obscure poet who years later, perhaps 
not until after his death, may be recognized 
as one of the true voices of his time—one 
whose few hundred lines will be read long 
after Amber is fly-specked and forgotten. 

We propose to collect upon publication 
the books of our creative contemporaries 
which give promise of enduring. Mistakes in 
judgment are inevitable, in spite of Robert 
Frost’s dictum, but every great library's 
shelves creak under generations of mediocre 
tomes, and academic studies are not infre- 


t . Librarian, University of California Library, Los An- 
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quently devoted to works forgotten by all 
save the card catalog and the researcher who 
threads its million-carded maze. 

We are attempting: to acquire from time 
of origin every experimental or so-called 
“little magazine,” published in the English- 
speaking countries, for in their pages may 
sprout the first seeds of greatness. What li- 
braries today possess complete files of Poetry, 
the “little mag” which has appeared regularly 
since 1912? 

Several years ago in Prairie City, Illinois, 
a young man with hand equipment founded 
the Press of James A. Decker and proposed 
to publish nothing but good poetry. Together 
with the press of New Directions, founded 
by the altruistic scion of the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Company, Decker has perhaps done 
more for young and unrecognized poets than 
anyone in the country. A library should place 
standing orders for everything published by 
these two money-losing lads. 

Members of literature faculties are some- 
times hostile to living writers. They will be 
familiar with the works of Sean O'Toole, the 
seventeenth-century Gaelic balladist and yet 
unable to distinguish between D. H. and 
T. E. Lawrence. If literature courses are for 
training teachers, by the historical method of 
chronologies, periods, and (worst of all!) 
influences, then the emphasis should properly 
be placed on the time-tested classics; but if 
courses are also for the benefit of students 
who, regardless of what their major may be, 
wish to understand the world in which they 
live as it is reflected in the work of their crea- 
tive contemporaries, then in addition to being 
familiar with the classics, the teacher is chal- 
lenged to discriminate among the myriad 
modern books and to indicate those which 
promise endurance. The role of an alert li- 
brary in such a cultural program seems to me 
obvious. 

What are some standards by which to 
measure modern literature? Not by its earn- 
ing power, its popularity, fashionableness, 
social awareness, nor by any other such super- 
ficial criteria. The only question to ask of a 
work of art, according to Joyce, is: From 
how deep an impulse did it spring? The 
greatest art is that which grasps. and conveys 
the wholeness of experience—the fundamen- 
tal and inescapable conditions of human ex- 
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istence, the mysteries of birth and death and 
the enigmas of time and change. When a 
writer compels his characters to conform to 
his a priori social theories the results are life- 
less ; on the contrary when he recognizes that 
human life is a phenomenon of glory and 
magic, its motivations such as love and hun- 
ger simple and few, that change is poignant 
and death a necessary evil, then if he has at- 
tained mastery of language as well as uni- 
versality of insight, then the words that flow 
from his pen are winged words that will soar 
above the ignominy of human disintegration. 


Length Not a Criterion 


Length is a fallacious popular criterion. 
Thomas Wolfe stands a towering warning to 
young writers. If I had to choose a single 
textbook for a class in creative writing, it 
would be Madame Bovary, a work in which 
form and content are marvelously wedded. 
Imagine Flaubert’s masterpiece condensed in 
the Reader's Digest! So tight and compact is 
its texture that hardly a sentence could be re- 
moved without obvious and irreparable dam- 
age. This is not true of War and Peace, 
David Copperfield, or An American Tragedy. 
The bloat of undue length needs repeated 
puncturing. Even Ulysses might be abridged 
by someone more daring than I, but not 
Madame Bovary: it is wrought with the same 
precise economy that distinguishes the work 
of Bach and Chopin. 


The greatest geniuses are often sui generis, 
but they do not appear full-grown in their 
first books. After such writers have attained 
maturity the critics paddle diligently up- 
stream to their fountainheads. As for Joyce’s 


first articles on Ibsen and Mangan, Law-° 


rence’s earliest poems, Hardy’s essay on archi- 
tecture, Jeffers’ Flagons and Apples, it would 
have taken a clairvoyant to see future great- 
ness in these beginnings; and yet now it is 
possible to trace their authors’ development 
back to them. 


Consider Henry Miller. His early writing 
is entirely mediocre, his mature prose among 
the finest of our time; yet his two greatest 
books, Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capri- 
corn, are legally unpublishable in this coun- 
try. To me these two works, which have 
an enormous underground reputation, are 
models of purity alongside the brazen smut 
of Esquire and the swarm of punier porno- 
graphic pulps which our law allows to circu- 
late by mail and befoul their drugstore roosts. 
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Americans apparently cannot be given the 
facts of life in plain Anglo-Saxon ; they must 
be protected by euphemisms. Burlesque struts 
the stage, while reproductions of Michel- 
angelo’s nude frescoes languish in Customs. 

After the First World War there fell many 
of the old publishing barriers, climaxing in 
1934, when the late Federal Judge Woollsey 
ruled that Ulysses was purgative rather than 
aphrodisiac, and could be freely published 
and circulated. 

It is not very daring to predict that the 
aftermath of the Second World War will see 
even more drastic social changes, which will 
be reflected in greater publishing freedom. 
Works of art, when they spring from creative 
impulses as deep as those that motivated the 
Tropics, should be available to serious stu- 
dents of literature, of which there are always 
a few even on the largest campus. 

Henry Miller might prove to be one with 
the creative titans—Aristophanes, Rabelais, 
Flaubert, Mark Twain, Joyce, for example— 
but thus far his name is heard not in the club- 
ladies’ salons, or if it were they would think 
the reference was to the late American actor 
of the same name. And yet Miller’s books 
are not necessarily obscene; a few years ago 
the Colt Press of San Francisco published his 
Colossus of Maroussi, a travel account of 
Greece just before the war, which Greeks at 
home and abroad have hailed as one of the 
noblest tributes to their land since Byron laid 
down his life at Missolonghi. 

We moderns should not forget that hom- 
age to the masterpieces of the past is savorless 
to their dead creators. No intercourse is pos- 
sible ‘twixt the quick and the dead. 


Libraries can aid living authors of actual 
or potential greatness, whose works meet no 
popular success, by buying their books upon 
publication, and making them available to 
that small fraction of their patrons who have 
independent taste and powers of discrimina- 
tion, and whose book hunger is not depend- 
ent upon bibliographic or pedagogic stimuli. 
Let them not fall either through ignorance 
or disdain into the error of their illustrious 
predecessor, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
which in the time of its early seventeenth 
century origin, would not allow contempo- 
rary plays and other “‘riffe-raffe’’ literature to 
pass its portals; thus having at a later date 
to scramble vulgarly in the secondhand mar- 
ket for the plays of Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Jonson, Webster, and other of those meat- 
eating, sack-bousing, unbuttoned geniuses, 
who in their time were despised for their 
modernity. 
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Roughly 


By Ford A. 


HE years of war are years of realism in 
literature. Books mirror the times in 
which they are written, and we could expect 
them to take on the war dress of vivid in- 
terpretation which they have. We want a true 
picture and only realistic writing can give it 
to us. But realism always opens the flood- 
gates and out of the swirling waters sex seizes 
the opportunity to raise its head. 

Bold situation and description are not new 
to literature, nor necessarily confined to low- 
level reading. Many a classic includes them, 
as do several leading works of the moment. 
It is true, however, that during war a liberal- 
ism of mind occurs, because of the loosened 
thought and conduct of the day, which makes 
readers less susceptible to shock. Sex, then 
less restricted, runs rampant over the printed 
page, feeding a flagrant market to which cen- 
sorship, used unwisely, only becomes a pro- 
vident provider. Of course, to sell the sensa- 
tional is always possible; how widely is deter- 
mined by the times. 

This was illustrated during the last war. 
Today it is proven again, but to a greater de- 
gree. The twenties also taught us that realism 
in writing does not end when Johnny comes 
marching home. Those years produced many 
titles which caused a raising of the eyebrows, 
much as we smile at some of them now in the 
face of our broadened attitudes. In a postwar 
world such as ours is likely to be it is doubtful 
if conservatism in literature will show much 
force in a society feeling the need for facing 
realities. Realism should still hold its own 
over any great attempt at revival by the ro- 
mantic school. 

Whether we like it or not, we may expect 
to see many books published for a long time 
to come which will snatch back the curtains 
of the boudoir. Days of peace may lessen 
their number slightly, but we shall have them. 
The bookseller will not lament this especi- 
ally, but libraries will find it continuously 
difficult to decide what should be accepted 
for their shelves. With all manner of minds 
coming to us, and with all ages to consider, 
we should not allow ourselves to forget cer- 
tain important points which rightly form a 
basis for good judgment on this score. 





. * Assistant Librasian, Hartford, Connecticut, Public Li- 
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Speaking 
Rockwell * 
Criteria for Selection 


First of all, there is the constant danger 
of being either too conservative or too broad- 
minded. These extremes invite their own 
trouble. The former embodies being prudish 
with a consequent disregard of much that is 
really good literature; the latter often con- 
dones where it might better condemn, risking 
the risqué at times rather than evaluating a 
book as a true appreciation of it would de- 
mand. This does not mean that a narrow, 
middle road must be strictly followed. It 
warns that sex must be accepted as a part of 
literature, as it is of art, and that a true book 
review must recognize this, being careful not 
to fall into either one of the two extremes 
mentioned. 

Then, a book should be judged on its own 
merits. No matter the author, there’are cer- 
tain rules in using sex scenes which should 
govern their inclusion in any worth-while 
book. We sometimes become so saturated 
with the continual appearances of these situ- 
ations that we throw up our hands with the 
old cry, “Is it necessary?’’ This is reaction 
only, constituting neither argument nor basis 
for judging a book. 

The real test in the use of strong language 
and unrestrained description of sensuous 
scenes is their purpose and how they are 
treated. If used purely for smut, we need go 
no further. If, however, the words and inci- 
dents are plausible to plot or character por- 
trayal, then we can study them for merit. 
Here the ability of the author reveals itself, 
for the less able writer creates only disgust 
by overdoing the sex angle, showing either 
immaturity with his pen or a distinct lack in 
his sense of values. Authors often use the 
power of insinuation rather than spell out a 
scene, leaving the reader at a pitch where his 
imagination runs wild. This method of sug- 
gestion pulls down no shades and should be 
forced to meet the same test of word skill and 
literary purpose. There is no reason why, if 
sex insists on keeping company with litera- 
ture, it should not have to undergo the same 
tests of merit we so readily demand of other 
elements in writing. We are not objecting to 
its being frank. This is sometimes necessary. 
Where purpose can prevent it from appear- 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Tribute to a Librarian 
By Mary 


VERYBODY in town knows Miss 
Maggie — and practically everyone is 
afraid of her. 

As a child, I approached the heavy oak 
doors of the public library — where Miss 
Maggie reigned—with fear and caution, sus- 
tained only by a devouring love of books. 
I was afraid of intruding upon the pin- 
dropping silence within these walls; cautious 
lest by innocent transgression I should sully 
the rarefied atmosphere of the sanctuary. In 
other words, scared to death of Miss Maggie. 


Behind the desk, the gray-haired, spinster- 
ish librarian raised her eyes from a book to 
watch my tiptoed progress:toward the chil- 
dren’s shelves. I was nervously conscious of 
squeaky shoes, the rustle of a starched skirt, 
of my very breathing, sounding raucously in 
my ears. I was all feet, stumbling against the 
furniture; but careful never to drop a book. 
To Miss Maggie that would have been the 
unforgivable sin, and I knew it. 


Prayerfully I presented the book of my 
choice to be stamped by the custodian, as a 
devotee of the faith lays her offering before 
a priest at the altar. The difference between 
daylight and darkness lay in that significant 
date mark on the pocket. Miss Maggie al- 
ways made a small ceremony of opening the 
book. removing the book card. and pressing 
the date stamp with great deliberateness, as 
though aware of the favor thus bestowed. 
Actually, what seemed to be a ritual was, no 
doubt, Miss Maggie’s naturally methodical 
manner, but I was terribly impressed. 

Sometime during adolescence I discovered 
that the sanctity of the library was frequently 
disturbed by the whisperings and _ stifled 
giggles of my contemporaries; and, like 
others, I was plagued by the temptation to 
annoy the grim guardian of the gate to my 
personal heaven. Furthermore, my sense of 
justice was strained by the realization that, 
while patrons must maintain a discreet si- 
lence, the librarian could—and often did— 
deliver tongue-lashings to offenders in tones 
which echoed from every corner of the room. 
She could deflate the strongest ego with one 
withering blast. I have shriveled under Miss 
Maggie's outbursts myself, which may have 
sharpened my memory. 
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Children, I learned, were not allowed to 
frequent the reading room. Being a stubborn 
child, this restraint prompted in me an in- 
satiable desire to consult the mountainous 
dictionary within that hallowed space. No 
lesser dictionary could possibly satisfy my 
cravings. The fact that the tome was too 
heavy for me to lift from shelf to table was 
added tinder to the flame. Obviously Miss 
Maggie must emerge from her preoccupation 
to effect the transfer. ‘My teacher told me to 
look it up,” were magic passwords to forbid- 
den ground, and thus early I was introduced 
to teacher-librarian cooperation through the 
lifting of a hitherto inviolable ban. 


Flap pers 


In the flapper decade, when neatly fastened 
galoshes were objects of scorn, I, too, flapped 


‘noisily until squelched by the threat of per- 


manent eviction. Such a horrible thought 
had never entered my mind, and complete 
capitulation followed immediately. Never 
mind that less vulnerable souls shrugged and 
snickered when similarly berated—I couldn't 
compromise with deity. Miss Maggie defi- 
nitely had me by the nose, and knew it. 

A serious problem for several years was my 
phobia concerning “baby books.” I didn’t 
like fairy tales, despised the twin books, the 
Burgess nature stories, and all of the Laura 
E. Richards’ vintage considered suitable for 
my age. The Alcott books were acceptable, 
but I had read them all twice. Bound vol- 
umes of St. Nicholas had filled my sout with 
budding desire, and page upon page of se- 
creted notebooks with my scribblings. My 
imagination was forging ahead in a world of 
its own, and I had no use for kid-stuff. 

Miss Maggie insisted that so long as I was 
a child, I should read as a child. Her con- 
viction of right was adamant against my plea 
that the first library books within my memory 
were my father’s favorite Marie Corelli and 
Rider Haggard reincarnation thrillers, or that 
I inherited his passion for historical novels. 
The librarian stood firm: a rule was a rule, 
and not to be broken. I finally got around 
her by asking for such harmless stories as 
Anne of Green Gables, Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Pollyanna, and the Gene Stratton 
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Porter tales—for my mother. I’ve never been 
quite sure what caused my literary mentor to 
soften — perhaps recognition of a kindred 
spirit — for I’m certain she understood that 
Mother’s tastes were not so benighted. How- 
ever, the books were duly charged on my 
parent’s card, the letter of the law was ob- 
served, and everyone was happy. 

Years afterward I realized that not only 
those who had grown up with me, but the 
generation before us and that which came 
after us, stood in awe of Miss Maggie. We 
took a New England pride in our library. It 
pleased us to know that visitors and summer 
residents praised our book collection. But we 
didn’t stop to think that Miss Maggie had 
made it a library to be proud of; that it was 
due to her broad knowledge of the times and 
the demands of her reading public, and to her 
uncanny skill in book selection, that our li- 
brary merited admiration. We saw Miss 
Maggie's frown, and her brusque vigilance ; 
her less pleasing mannerisms colored our vi- 
sion. Out of this superficiality grew a legend 
of fear which has persisted for over forty 
years. White-haired grandmothers remember 


only the abject guilt with which they acknow]-. 


edged (and paid for) an accidentally torn 
page. The daughter of a minister hangs her 
head in distress when admonished to cover 
her books against the storm, or to leave them 
fora sunny day. The son of a banker retreats 
hastily to the great stone steps, followirig the 
indfgnant injunction that ice cream cones 
and books should never meet. The children 
of impecunious parents resent restrictions 
against members of their family who have 
neglected to pay fines or reimburse the library 
for lost books. Few people understand that 
this is the librarian’s only effectual means of 
instilling regard for books as property, and 
maintaining the high standards of which we 
are so proud. 


I worked in that library later, under the 
tutelage of the same librarian. Everything | 
know about books, authors, and use of library 
tools, is due indirectly to her instruction and 
guidance. No teacher could be more devoted 
to a responsive pupil, no employer more con- 
siderate, no friend more loyal. 

I remember the first time I heard Miss 
Maggie laugh. I was so surprised. She 
sounded amused, and as though she liked to 
laugh. I had stood in awe of her for so long 
that I had forgotten she was human. When 
I knew her better, I found she had a nice 
sense of humor and could tell some entertain- 
ing stories about the people who frequented 
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her small world. She was never malicious, 
and she didn’t gossip: but she enjoyed a good 
story, and still does. 

Generosity is another of Miss Maggie's vir- 
tues. She gives largely to her church and 
every worthy cause, knits busily for the Red 
Cross. She selects presents with great care. 
Always remembers birthdays and anniversa- 
ries. Loves parties, has a weakness for good 
food, and craves attention, like anyone else. 


Scared to Talk 


Shyness is a trait one would not suspect in 
her, but when the D.A.R. asked her to make 
a speech, Miss Maggie was all a-twitter. She 
couldn't do it, she said. Descendant of the 
first settlers, steeped in local history (and a 
bit of a town character herself), surely the 
most logical person to speak of and for the 
community, Miss Maggie was a trembling 
bundle of nerves at the mere prospect of 
standing before a group of people whom she 
had known all their lives—many of whom 
she had probably scolded roundly, at one time 
or another, for misdemeanors in the library 
and talking on a subject she knew better than 
any member of her audience. A strange irony 
in one with Miss Maggie’s gift of words! 


Another discovery I made was Miss 
Maggie's interest in people. She likes to 
know who people are, what they do, and why. 
If she likes you, she keeps tabs on your goings 
and comings, is distressed about illnesses, re- 
joices over births, and commiserates upon 
deaths. She gets a tremendous kick out of 
the younger generation growing up and tak- 
ing its place in the world of men, and is 
amused when young married couples bring 
brand-new offspring into the library. ‘My 
goodness!” she exclaims. ‘It doesn’t seem as 
though John (or Billy, or Mary, or Kate) 
could be far from the diaper stage himself.” 

Especially is Miss Maggie proud of our 
boys in service. ‘‘Just think!’ she will say, 
shaking her head and tsk-tsking in her teeth. 
“There’s that little bit of a thing piloting a 
plane. Completed over fifty missions! Why, 
I remember him—such a cunning little fel- 
low—used to come in here with his mother. 
It doesn’t seem possible!”’ 


And again. “Look at that young one now. 
I never thought he’d amount to anything. 
Never had much education, worked around 
a factory as some kind of helper—and now 
look at him! He has been wounded, received 
all kinds of medals, and a presidential cita- 
tion. Wonderful! It just goes to show you 
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can’t tell how far a toad will hop by the color 
of his eyes!” 

Miss Maggie is an old woman today. Her 
step is less sure, her hands slightly unsteady. 
She has relinquished many duties to her sub- 
ordinates. But she maintains prestige as un- 
disputed head of the library. Her mind is 
clear, her tastes catholic, her literary acumen 
amazing. She has very little direct contact 
with the public now. Nevertheless, voices 
are still lowered in her presence, and her will 
continues to impose itself upon those within 
her orbit. Physical change has wrought a 
gradual softening in her manner, but her con- 
victions remain steadfast. Only yesterday, a 
little girl wanted a book which Miss Maggie 
considered beyond the child’s scope. “You 
can’t take that book. It’s too old for 
you,” she remonstrated sharply. The incident 
brought back memories of my own child- 
hood, renewing my feeling of impotence 
against the librarian’s unswerving belief that 
a child’s mental age is governed by his school 
grade. ‘Then why isn’t he further ahead in 
school ?”’ she still wants to know. 

The harsh voice has frightened the timid, 
the acid tongue alienated many. I wish they 
could know the person underneath. I believe 
Miss Maggie has been lonely all her life, and 
doesn’t know why. Perhaps, as a young li- 
brarian, she felt impelled to maintain strict 
discipline and establish the dignity of her 


position, and accomplished her purpose so 
effectively that it became a habit. 

We all know that people whose lives are 
lonely and unloved often become waspish and 
cantankerous. If life passes them by, they are 


apt to live vicariously. Not everyone, how- 
ever, is so exposed to public censure as Miss 
Maggie. I’m sure she has no conception of 
her effect on people, and I hope she never 
finds out. It is too late for her to change, and 
it would break her heart. 

She has built a fine library. In Miss Maggie 
the creative instinct, the tendency to guard 
and to guide, inherent in most women, has 
found expression in the sublimation of nat- 
ural impulses to the development of her life- 
work. The library is Miss Maggie's domain, 
the books her pride and joy, her child, her 
world. She has given everything she has to 
the task of erecting a monument which can 
never be torn down by the understanding 
heart. She has lived with books and loved 
them. 

I offer these observations in extenuation of 
an era which has almost closed. The modern 
librarian is an extrovert in public service, the 
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modern library a warmer, friendlier place. 
Yet we are building on the solid foundations 
laid by our predecessors: the Miss Maggies 
of an earlier day. A relatively obscure figure 
in our national history, the old-time librarian 
remains a dominant, unforgettable influence 
upon the mind and character of America. 

Our town will always remember Miss 
Maggie. When our local history is brought 
up to date, she will be in it. In fact, she 
ought to write it. 


s 6 
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(Continued from page 220) 
ing cheap and skillful handling give it some 
decency, sex has its right to a place in the 
better literature. 

Libraries are not custodians of public 
morals. They do not seek to act as censor, 
knowing how complete is the right of an in- 
dividual to be that to himself. They are con- 
cerned with literature as ‘the expression of a 
nation’s mind in writing.” By our knowledge 
of what constitutes literature, past and pres- 
ent, we should be able to discern what is good 
writing. That means that a true 5 Seno 
of today’s books must allow for the use of 
sex. Those showing merit should find a place 
in kbraries. Today will be tomorrow’s past 
None of us can safely say how much or how 
little the realism in current books will in- 
fluence the writings to come out of a future 
generation. We have that added obligation 
of offering to tomorrow the literature of 
today, as has been the custom of those before 
us. Out of what we add to our libraries today, 
time will, of course, decide those books des- 
tined to live. But we must not shunt aside, 
because of personal indignation, such works 
as may not be parlor items when many of 
them actually meet our means for judging 
them. ; 

We are, and with reason, overconscious of 
the sex angle for the moment. This does not 
argue, however, that it is an ephemeral thing. 
What if it may be true that you can hardly 
pick up a book today without some sex in it ? 
This is not the first time, nor the last. Li- 
braries do not make literature. In judging it, 
they must recognize all elements of the times 
in which they exist. Theirs is the task of 
selecting what is worthy among the books of 
the day. Realism in writing calls for realism 
in appreciation. A library with a true sense 
of the times will take realism in its stride. It 
can do it and remain a true source of culture. 
It can do it and know that public censorship 
will pass lightly by its door. 
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HY LIBRARY SERVICE? How often 

that pertinent question has occurred to 

a harassed librarian after a day of struggling 

with the interminable problems of adolescent 

minds, recalcitrant books, and eternal catalog- 
ing! 

This very question was posed to me by a 
high school student in a confidential chat con- 
cerning her after-high-school future. Right 
then I began to enumerate for my own satis- 
faction the advantageous features of this type 
of work. Personally I am speaking from a 
school librarian’s point of view but the ideas 
expressed could very well apply to any librar- 
ian’s role in society. 

And a role in society we do play. This may 
sound a bit conceited but in order to realize 
the highest standards possible we as librar- 
ians have to be convinced that we have a con- 
tribution to make to society as a whole. It is 
this conviction that keeps us in the field when 
more lucrative opportunity beckons. Secure 
in the knowledge that we have a worth-while 
work to do, we can proceed to disseminate 
information and utilize our talents effectually. 


Not only books but also people. play a vital 
part in the library world. It is this happy 
combination of the two that makes the work 
so fascinating. A school librarian is amply 
rewarded when greeted with the explosive 
commentary: “Boy, was that a good book!” 
“Find me another like that.” There is some- 
thing intangible in that unrehearsed state- 
ment that makes an imminent four-hundred- 
dollar book order seem infinitely insignificant 
and remote. For a moment she feels as if she 
had written the book and could take full re- 
sponsibility for it. Children are very frank in 
their opinion of books and authors and in 
turn render the librarian an invaluable service 
by voicing their opinions. 

Introducing children to great literature is 
a gratifying experience. Seeing them react 
with pleasure to stories and characters she has 
enjoyed gives the librarian a vicarious thrill. 
This type of orientation is a responsibility as 
well as a pleasure because a great many chil- 
dren would miss many of the good book ex- 
periences if their librarians did not have a 
classics conscience. Reading is an art and is 





* Librarian, Alfred-Almond Central School, Almond, 
New York. 
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Why Library Service? 


By Marian Jackson * 


all the more meaningful if it is an intellectual 
experience as well as a pleasure. 

The opportunities for service include the 
finding of elusive facts and different kinds of 
reference material for teachers and pupils 
thus enriching the curriculum. Not only find- 
ing the material but also helping the uniniti- 
ated. become intelligent users of library re- 
sources is an essential part of library work. 
The library is usually the center of all kinds 
of information. Now and in the postwar 
world all libraries will share the responsibility 
for keeping the ome an intelligent, well 
informed public able to cope with many seri- 
ous problems. 


Constant Challenge 


Librarianship is a profession that demands 
alertness. New books, new social trends, and 
new ideas in all fields must be grist for the 
librarian’s mill. There is always the challenge 
to keep ahead of our patrons and to see their 
‘cuales and future needs. In our reading 
we gain a sense of fellowship with the great 
literary minds of the world and have the in- 
comparable companionship of good books. 
In our professional relations with teachers 
and other librarians we gain an appreciation 
of their work and desire to correlate our 
work with theirs. The social and intellectual 
friendships made through the library are also 
very interesting and stimulating. 

As far as limitations are concerned there 
are very few. The time we have at our dis- 
posal, our initiative and the type of library 
will be our limits. A profession based en- 
tirely on service to others is very wide in its 
scope and thus offers individuals a challenge 
to make the most of their opportunities. 

There are students now in school who are 
wondering what field to enter after their high 
school education is completed. There is this 
to say to those who are considering librarian- 
ship as a career: if you like books and people 
pe have a desire to render an invaluable 
service, you will be happy in the library 
whether it be school or public. 

So some day when your world seems 
bounded by records, stacks of books, and im- 
minent committee meetings let the hidden 
virtues of library service come forth and strew 
your path with catalog cards while you pass 
into the land of light-hearted librarians. 
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Misunderstood Librarians 
By Marjorie M. Davies * 


HY is it that the librarian’s work is so 
sadly misunderstood by the general 
public? I have had many people say to me 
“How do you manage to keep busy all day?” 
The sad fact is that many of these people are 
the so-called well educated, at least if we may 
judge by the college degrees they have at- 
tached to their names. So far as our daily 
work is concerned we can compare ourselves 
to the housewives whose work is said never 
to be done. How many librarians and, like- 
wise, housewives can sit down and say ‘‘Now 
I have nothing more to do today’? 

Perhaps one reason why people in general 
hold this idea about librarians is because the 
results of our labor are so intangible. It is a 
trait of human nature to attach the most im- 
portance to something concrete. They see 
more value in the janitor mowing the library 
lawn than they see in the librarian choosing 
the right book for Mary so that Mary may 
grow up to enjoy life better some fifteen or 
twenty years hence. 

The library, like the public schools, is an 
educational institution and education takes 
place gradually and the results are extended 
over many years. However, people have now 
come to understand the importance of the 
schools and seldom do we hear anyone ques- 
tion the amount of energy a teacher has to 
put forth in her daily work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Public can see Tommy enter first grade and, 
after a certain period of time, they see him 
graduate from the eighth grade. Therefore, 
that is fine. It is tangible evidence that the 
school system has a valuable place in the 
community. But Mr. and Mrs. Public do not 
realize that Tommy has come to the public 
library during this same period and that he 
has taken home books—not just any book 
that may have been published but books 
which have been added to the library’s col- 
lection only after some librarian has checked 
and re-checked before ordering them in order 
to make sure that they would be “good” 
books for the library. Few people realize how 
much mental effort goes into the making up 
of a book order. In fact few realize that there 
are such things as book orders. They see 
books on the shelves but they do not consider 
how they got there. 





* Librarian, Kilbourn Public Library, Wisconsin Dells, 
Wisconsin. 
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The librarian has supervision over a build- 
ing where, if signs are not in evidence read- 
ing, Silence or Quiet please, at least quiet pre- 
dominates. Perhaps this is another reason 
why we are considered people of leisure. To 
many individuals noise denotes industry; 
silence stands for rest. Librarians are forced 
to perform their tasks as quietly as possible 
and often under difficulties arising from nu- 
merous interruptions. I wonder how many 
office workers, schoolteachers, etc., have as 
many interruptions as the average librarian 
in one day? If anyone has watched a librar- 
ian trying to compile circulation statistics and 
at the same time tend to the charging desk 
he will have an idea of an ordinary day in 
the life of a librarian. 

Of course librarians do not complain of 
these so-called interruptions because they are 
not really interruptions at all but part of our 
daily work, but just try to explain this part of 
our work to Mr. and Mrs. Public. A teacher 
going to school in the morning has a fair idea 
of what her schedule for the day will be. She 
knows that the first hour she will teach a class 
of senior English, then will come a class of 
first-year Latin. Not so the librarian. She 
may decide in her own mind that today she 
will catalog some new books. She is not then 
aware that Mr. Jones will want her to look 
up material on radar so that he can use it in 
a speech that evening. Nor does she know 
that Miss Smith is sending over her English 
students to get books by American authors. 
During this time the telephone keeps up a 
continual hubbub with people calling to 
renew books. Then comes a lull. Everyone 
seems to be taken care of so now is the time 
to get started on those new books. She opens 
a book to the title page when in rushes Janie. 
She has to make a report on one of the na- 
tional parks and needs some material. Well 
the librarian remembers that they have a good 
book on national parks but someone checked 
it out yesterday so she proceeds to try to find 
material elsewhere. Before Janie is satisfied 
Johnny comes in to get material on fur- 
bearing animals. It is almost closing time. 
What about those new books? Oh well, 
she'll have to start on them tomorrow. 

May I mention a few specific instances to 
prove that people do not understand our 

(Continued on page 228) 
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Quoted Titles 


By Alice Herrick * 


AREY McWILLIAMS title, /// Fares the 

Land, is brief, easily remembered, and 
descriptive of the contents of the book. 
Where did Mr. McWilliams get it? He 
quotes for us 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. . . . 
from Oliver Goldsmith’s The Deserted Vil- 
lage. More picturesque is Michael Hardt's 
A Stranger and Afraid. He quotes 

And how am I to face the odds 
Of man’s bedevilment and God's? 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


attributing it to Housman. A little research 
placed it, not in A Shropshire Lad, but in 
Last Poems. 

There is no possibility of computing what 
proportion of authors quote the titles of their 
books from the writings of others. In the 
course of a few months 319 such titles were 
noted, most of them titles of fiction. Many 
present-day writers acknowledge their indebt- 
edness for the quoted words, as did Mr. Mc- 
Williams and Mr. Hardt. A few give chap- 
ter and verse. Others give either the author’s 
name or the title of the work. The most in- 
teresting titles for a collector are those which 
are not attributed to another source than the 
author’s mind but which have a familiar look 
or sound. Alas, Poor Yorick by Alfred Hoyt 
Bill was quickly placed in Act V of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. Taken at the Flood by 
Geraldine Bonner was reminiscent of Julius 
Caesar and soon located. Louis Bromfield’s 
The Green Bay Tree caused a hunt in the 
Bible concordance before it was located in 
the 35th verse of the 37th Psalm. “My Wife, 
Poor Wretch” by Emma Beatrice Brunner re- 
called the winter in which Pepys’s Diary was 
favored reading. 

Occasionally there are familiar words which 
cannot be tracked down to a single origin; 
words that the writers just took from our 
common heritage of phrases. Vera Caspary’s 
Thicker than Water is of this kind. Authori- 
ties assign it to Sir Walter Scott in Guy Man- 
nering, to J. G. Whittier in To Englishmen, 
to Walter Rice in Blood Is Thicker than 
Water. Probably none of these is the original 
of the phrase, ‘Blood is thicker than water.” 





* Ex-Cataloger, Alhambra, California. 
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Most quoted titles are from the Bible or 
Shakespeare. Of 319 titles, 83 or nearly a 
fourth came from the Bible and 33 from the 
plays and sonnets of Shakespeare. John Mil- 
ton was quoted 7 times, Robert Browning 6, 
Emily Dickinson 6, Kipling 6, Swinburne 5, 
and Tennyson 5 times. There were 6 prov- 
erbs and 9 Mother Goose or other nursery 
rhymes used. 


Sixty-four poets were quoted, 3 dramatists 
besides Shakespeare, 7 letter writers, 3 dia- 
rists, 21 prose writers, 10 political speeches 
and writings other than poetry, and 20 songs. 
Twenty-three of the writers were quoted in 
translation. 


Bible Quotations 


Of the books of the Bible, 19 were Old 
Testament and 11 New Testament. Matthew 
was most frequently used, 12 times. Psalms, 
with 11 verses, was next. Only once were 
the exact words duplicated. Marcia Daven- 
port and Edith Wharton both used The Val- 
ley of Decision from the 14th verse of the 
third chapter of Joel. Oliver La Farge took 
his Sparks Fly Upward and Cyrus Townsend 
Brady his As the Sparks Fly Upward from 
Job 5:7. And the same verse in either Mat- 
thew or Luke, 3:7, gave E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim The Wrath to Come and Philip Wylie 
Generation of Vipers. 

In the Old Testament, only five books were 
quoted four or more times, including Psalms. 
From Exodus: Charles Norris’ Bricks with- 
out Straw, 5:5; J. H. Ingraham’s The Pillar 
of Fire, 14:21; Stanley F. Donath’s The Lord 
Is a Man of War, 15:3; and Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn’s This People, 32:9. From I Kings: 
John Erskine’s Solomon, My Son, 1:33; Peter 
B. Kyne’s The Understanding Heart, 3:9; 
James Branch Cabell’s The High Place, 11:7; 
Elizabeth Carfrae’s And More Also, 19:2; 
and G. B. Stern’s A Deputy Was King, 22: 
47. From Proverbs: Ben Ames Williams’ 
The Strange Woman, 5:3; Glenway Wes- 
cott’s The Apple of the Eye, 7:2; Maxeda 
von Hesse’s Inherit the Wind, 11:29; and 
Jeanette Seltz’s Hope Deferred, 13:12. From 
Ecclesiastes: Grace Flandrau’s Under the 
Sun, 1:3; Sarah Gertrude Millin’s What 
Hath a Man, 2:22; Dale Collins’ Vanity 
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Under the Sun, 4:7; and Mary Britton Mil- 
ler’s In the Days of Thy Youth, 12:1. De- 
ye the similarity of the Collins and Flan- 

rau titles, the authors themselves give the 
different verses as sources. 

As already indicated, words of two titles 
are duplicated in Matthew and Luke even to 
the numbers of chapter and verse. Other 
titles in Matthew are: Blessed Are the Meek 
by Zofja Kossak-Szczucka; Salt of the Earth 
by Marguerite Mooers Marshall; The Utter- 
most Farthing by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; Give 
Us This Day by Gladys Taber; Where Y our 
Treasure Is by Holman Day; A Howse Di- 
vided by Pearl Buck; Whosoever Shall Of- 
fend by Francis Marion Crawford; Through 
the Eye of the Needle by William Dean 


Howells; The Least of These by Celia Dale;. 


and They That Take the Sword by Nicholas 
Kalashnikoff. Luke is the only other New 
Testament book to be quoted as many as four 
times. In addition to the two which duplicate 
Matthew there are: No Room at the Inn and 
A Certain Rich Man by William Allen 
White; More Joy in Heaven by Morley Cal- 
laghan; and The Children of Light by Flor- 
ence Converse. The title of all those taken 
from the Bible which seems the least biblical 
is Lo, Michael by Grace Livingston Hill. It 
is part of a verse from Daniel, reading: “But, 
lo, Michael, one of the chief princes, came to 
help me.” 


Titles from Poetry 


There’ are a few oddities among the titles 
taken from poetry. Four authors acknowl- 
edge debt to the same stanza of “Say Not the 
Struggle Nought Availeth” by Arthur Hugh 
Clough. Two of them use identical words. 
The four are: The Land Is Bright by Archie 
Binns; The Sun Climbs Slow by Julia Davis; 
The Bright Land by Janet Ayer Fairbank; 
and The Land Is Bright by Edna Ferber. 
Similarly two writers take the same words 
from Kipling’s “‘Recessional”: Valiant Dust, 
used by both Margaret Mackprang Mackay 
and Christopher Wren. A third title drawn 
from the same poem is The Tumult and the 
Shouting by Ursula Parrott. Two writers 
refer to Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Requiem 
Written for Himself,” though one of them 
changes the order of the words. Ruth Blod- 
gett uses Home Is the Sailor and Gontran de 
Poncins Home Is the Hunter. Three writers 
employ vivid phrases from “The Garden of 
Proserpine,” Swinburne. They are: For All 
Men Born by Margaret Mackay; Weariest 
River by George S. O'Neal; and Somewhere 
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to the Sea by Kenneth Reddin. Norah Lofts’ 
The Brittle Glass comes from Swinburne’s 
“Hymn to Proserpine.” Equally striking are 
Stealthy Terror by John Alexander Ferguson 
and Indeed This Flesh by Grace Flandrau, 
both from “An Anthem of Earth” by Francis 
Thompson. A different kind of duplication 
is exemplified by Richard Blaker. He takes 
two titles from two stanzas of “An Epitaph” 
by Walter De la Mare: But Beauty Vanishes 
and Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady. 


Among quotations from songs a variety of 
titles are borrowed from The Star-Spangled 
Banner: Herbert Agar takes Land of the 
Free; Lewis Browne takes Oh, Say, Can You 
See; Emile Henry Gauvreau uses What So 
Proudly We Hail; and Elswyth Thane uses 
Dawn's Early Light. The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic provides Joseph Freeman with 
Never Call Retreat and John Steinbeck with 
The Grapes of Wrath. 

Shakespeare has not yet been analyzed as a 
source. Only one title is duplicated and that 
is taken from “Sonnet CXVI”: The Bend- 
ing Sickle of both Gerald Bullett and Cecily 
Farmer. Aside from Hamlet, responsible for 
six titles, the Sonnets are borrowed from 
more often than any one play. ‘Sonnet 
XXVI" gives Tatter’'d Loving to Phyllis Bot- 
tome. ‘Sonnet XXXIII” gives The Region 
Cloud to Percy Lubbock. From ‘Sonnet 
LXVIII" Ethel Boileau takes The Map of 
Days. Seventeen plays are quoted, once each 
except for Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, 
and The Merchant of Venice. Almost all of 
the expressions show a freshness and spright- 
liness proving anew the vigor of Elizabethan 
English. To those already given, add Salad 
Days by Theodora Benson from Antony and 
Cleopatra; A Good Man’s Love by De la 
Pasture from As You Like It; How Like an 
Angel by Archibald Gordon MacDonell, 
They Could not Sleep by Struthers Burt, 
Rough-Hewn by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, all 
from Hamlet; The Sun Shall Greet Them by 
Arthur D. Divine from Henry V ; Ten Days’ 
Wonder by Muriel Hine Coxon from the 
Third Part of Henry V1; Yoked with a Lamb 
by Helen R. Martin from Julius Caesar; Of 
Smiling Peace by Stefan Heym from King 
John, Ripeness Is All by Eric Linklater from 
King Lear; Told by an Idiot by Rose Macau- 
lay from Macbeth; The Floor of Heaven by 
Sylvia Bates from The Merchant of Venice ; 
Shadows Tonight by Adele Seifert from 
Richard Ill. 

In as small a collection of titles as this, 
there are nevertheless several that are piquant 
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either in wording or source. The Backbone 
of the Herring by Curtis Bok is taken from 
a judicial oath used in the Isle of Man, as 
follows: “You swear to do justice between 
cause and cause as equally as the backbone of 
the herring doth lie midmost of the fish. . . .”” 
William Riley Burnett's The Quick Brown 
Fox derives from a so-called practice sent- 
ence, ‘The quick brown fox jumps over the 
lazy dog.” Constance W. Dodge admits that 
The Pointless Knife has its origin in this quo- 
tation from Clans, Septs, and Regiments of 
the Scottish Highlands, by F. Adams: ‘“They 
(the MacGregors) were also prohibited from 
carrying arms, except a pointless knife for use 
at their meals.”"—And Beat Him When He 
Sneezes by Clair MacMurray Howard comes 
from the Duchess’ Lullaby in Alice in Won- 
derland. In The Lives and Opinions of Emi- 
nent Philosophers by Diogenes Leartius is 
this passage: “He (Aristotle) used to say 
that personal beauty was a better introduction 
than any letter; but others say that it was 
Diogenes who gave this description of it 
while Aristotle called beauty ‘the gift of 
God’; that Socrates called it ‘a short-lived 
tyranny’; Theophrastus, ‘a silent deceit’; 
Theocritus, ‘an ivory mischief’ . . . .” Here 
Arthur Meeker, Jr., found The Ivory Mis- 
chief. 

. John Rathbone Oliver quotes in full “Ar- 
ticle XXXII": “On the Marriage of Priests” 
from the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of 
the Church of England as the source of his 
title, Article Thirty-two. William MacLeod 
Raine explains To Ride the River With in 
this way: ‘In the old Western parlance the 
commendation ‘He’s a man to ride the river 
with’ was the highest possible praise. It 
meant that one could be trusted in all emer- 
gencies.”” Regarding Fire Bell in the Night, 
Constance Noyes Robertson gives much of a 
letter Thomas Jefferson wrote to John Holmes 
on the slavery question. This is a little of it: 
“| . . But this momentous question, like a 
fire bell in the night, awakened and filled me 
with terror. I considered it at once as the 
knell of the Union... .” A phrase that 
appeals to the imagination is George Rodger’s 
Far on the Ringing Plains. It occurs early in 
Tennyson’s “Ulysses.” 


A sort of title that is always interesting 
because of its aptness and neatness, though it 
is not truly a quotation, can be suggested by 
two titles of G. B. Stern: Bouquet and Mono- 
gram. Of course she travels through the 
French wine country, sampling its wares with 
her carefully chosen dinners in Bouquet. 
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And Monogram is personal to her. Miss 
Stern’s Little Red Horses is the only title 
ascribed to a picture having the same title. 
Her Trumpet Voluntary is the only one at- 
tributed to music other than a song. It is 
named after Purcell’s organ voluntary of the 
same name. 
And so titles come and go... . 


MISUNDERSTOOD LIBRARIANS 

(Continued from page 225) 
work. I knew one mother to send her chil- 
dren to the library in the afternoon while she 
went visiting. It so happened that these chil- 
dren were too young to realize that they had 
to be quiet in a library, and it took a good deal 
of the librarian’s time to keep them from be- 
coming a nuisance to the other patrons. An- 
other instance is that of a mother who has 
her children wait at the library after school 
every afternoon until someone calls to take 
them home. Now these children are as good 
as children can be, but what youngsters can 
sit in school all day and then be expected to 
sit quietly in a library until nearly six o'clock 
every evening? It is just impossible. I felt 
sorry for them and, in order to make their 
waiting less wearisome, I allowed them a few 
privileges and spent considerable time talk- 
ing with them. One day the older of the two 
said: “You have a lot of work to do in a 
library, don’t you?” 

I assured her that I had enough to keep 
me busy. Then to my astonishment she said, 
“My mother said that you don’t have much 
to do, but I guess we know better because we 
are here more than she is.” 

Is it necessary for us to try to inform our 
public about our work? Perhaps we should 
not worry about what they think so long as 
our own consciences are clear. However, | 
am inclined to take the opposite point of 
view. Librarians are public servants. We are 
supported by public money. If the public 
knew what work is necessary to carry on a 
library it seems to me our requests for larger 
appropriations would not so often go -un- 
answered. This is not a plea for larger appro- 
priations. I merely mention that as a side 
issue. What I really want to emphasize is that 
we afte a misunderstood profession. Many 
hard-working and conscientious librarians 
have given their best and have been an in- 
fluence for good in the communities in which 
they live. Yet the public has not realized 
their worth. We must strive to educate the 
public to appreciate our profession. Unless 
we do so we shall continue to remain mis- 
understood librarians. 
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From Foreign Tongues 


NOVELS TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, 


1939—1944 


By Annie Laurie Etchison * 


MERICANS are not, on the whole, noted 

as linguists and, as a result, language 
provides a barrier to our enjoyment of most 
of the foreign fiction of our time. A good 
many titles, however, are translated into Eng- 
lish, providing an interesting cross section of 
the fiction of the world. This inclusive list 
of such titles covers only novels translated for 
the first time into English and published in 
the United States during the years 1939 to 
1944, 

Some difficulty has been encountered in 
compiling this record as no one source has 
been found dependable for complete, accu- 
rate, and up-to-date listing of translations. 
Conflicting information appears in various 
sources, and inadequate and superficial an- 
notations necessitated careful examination of 
books and reviews. : 

Annotations used have been assembled 
from the A.L.A. Booklist, Books Abroad, 
Book Review Digest, Library Journal, Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, Cleveland Public Library’s 
annotation files, and publishers’ catalogs. In 
almost every case it has been necessary to 
alter, adapt, and rewrite these notes in order 
to present in brief form a note indicating the 
subject matter of the books, rather than giv- 
ing a full description or critical note. 


No interpretive arrangement has been in- 
tended, nor has any attempt been made to 
bring together books about certain countries. 
Titles appear under the language from which 
they have been translated. 


Chinese 


WANG, CHI-CHEN. Contemporary Chinese Stories. 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 

Stories about modern China, 1918-1937, which in- 
terpret the ordinary everyday people—their poverty, con- 
flict of the old and new, city life and rural life-——and 
picture the burden of tradition as well as reform, 


. Traditional Chinese Tales. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 

Based on the ‘‘themes of the human passions, love, 
fidelity, and revenge,’’ these twenty traditional stories, 
some from original texts, are filled with magic and the 
supernatural in the fifth to sixteenth centuries. 

Hst YU CHI. Adventures of Monkey (sometimes 
attributed to Wu Ch’eng-en); tr. by Arthur 
Waley. John Day, 1944. 


* North Sector Supervisor, Central ‘Pacific Base Com- 
mand Library, APO 957, San Francisco, California. 
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“‘A superhuman mythical creatare, “Monkey,” who 
accompanies Tripitake (Hsuan-tsang) on a mission to 
India to procure teachings of Buddha for the Chinese. 
There is nothing quite like it in Western literature. 
combination of a picaresque novel with a touch of the 
Davy Crockett-Mickey Mouse tradition.’’ 


Czech 


CAPEK, KAREL. The Cheat; tr. by M. and R. 
Weatherall. Norton, 1942. 


This study of a pretentious rascal, with reflection on 
life and artists, is presented by nine people who ob- 
served his deceptive life and. its tragic effects. 


——. The First Rescue Party; tr. by M. and R. 


Weatherall. Macmillan, 1940. 

An attempt, as seen through the eyes of a boy of 
eighteen, to rescue three men buried alive in a Czech 
mine after an explosion. Though terribly afraid, he is 
the first to volunteer to go down. Under danger per- 
sonal conflicts are merged into a sense of true friendship 
and brotherhood among those involved. 


Kozik, FRANTISEK. The Great Debureau; tr. by 
Dora Round. Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 

In romantic novel form, this is the life of a panto- 
mimist and comedian who was + pues pierrot in the 
post-Napoleonic Era, and numbered among his friends 
most of the great men of France in the early 1800's. 


Danish 


GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. The Good Shepherd 
(Advent) ; tr. by K. C. Kaufman. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1940. 

A moving story of Benedikt, an Icelandic shepherd, 
who makes his twenty-seventh annual journey into the 
mountains to rescue lost sheep. 


LINDEMANN, KELVIN. House with the Green 
Tree; tr. by Henry Alexander. Fischer, 1944. 
The house was in Copenhagen, it belonged to a 
grocer who lived in the eighteenth century; the scene, 
exotic and historical, ranges to the Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions and the plot revolves around three generations. 


TANDRUP, HARALD, Reluctant Prophet (Profeten 
Jonas Privat); tr. by A. G. Chater. Knopf, 
1939. 


A picture of Jonah as an insignificant man, ambitious 
to get on in the world. While he is a humble cake seller 
in Tyre, a voice comes to him and tells him to go to 
Nineveh to become a prophet. His mixup with the 
whale and the: course of his life in Nineveh is traced to 
the time of King Sennacherib. 


Dutch 


CorsaRI, WILLY. Man without Uniform; tr. by 
S. L. Salzedo. Greenberg, 1941. 

Story of a man born in a Dutch village, who achieves 
fame as a research scientist and physician; his profes- 
sion dominates his life. The characters and problems of 
this grand-scale novel are real, and the main character 
is ‘‘man on heroic scale."’ 


Fasricius, J. W. A Castle in Carinthia (Kasteel 
in Karinthie); tr. by G. J. Renier, and David 
Hallett. Random House, 1940. 

Changes in the fortunes of a noble Austrian family 
are followed chronologically through two generations 


before, during, and after the First World War. A tra- 
ditional, leisurely novel of several characters. 
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ROOTHAERT, ANTON. Dutch Vet; tr. by F. G. 
Renier and Anne Cliff. Becuitiag.. 1940. 


The story of a veterinarian in a rural district of mod- 
ern Holland. It is full of robust humor, as well as all 
the gory details of the profession. An honest, and often 
moving account of the hero's struggles against the stu- 
pidity and ignorance about him. 


Finnish 


SEPPANEN, UNTO. Sun and Storm (Markku ja 
hanen lukunska) ; tr. by K. C. Kaufman. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1939. 


The emergence of Finland from serfdom to freedom 
is reflected in this story of the rise to wealth and power 
of one man and his family. Markku, the peasant, 
swears to found a great family whose heritage will be 
wealth and an ingrained hatred of the Russians. Vio- 
lence and tragedy take their toll, and it is Markku’s 
grandson who will carry out his visions. 


French 


AVELINE, CLAUDE. The Double Death of Frederic 
Belot; tr. by A. K. Shields. Holt, 1940. 


Detective story, excellent in plot and treatment. 
ARAGON, Louis. The Century Was Young; tr. by 
Hannah Josephson. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941. 

An introspective Frenchman and his ‘‘paltry’’ love 
life is a minor part of this philosophical novel from 
1889 to World War I; it shows the human failures 
stupidity, pan corruption, and indifference—that con- 
tribute to social decay and war. 


BERNANOS, GEORGES. The Star of Satan (Sous le 
soleil de Sataon) ; tr. by Pamela Morris. Macmil- 
lan, 1940. 

The story of the spiritual struggles of a young priest, 
gifted with the power of divining the workings of the 


human soul, and of a girl who has been seduced by a 
marquis. The aura of mysticism that pervades the book 


is credible. 
BiBEsSCO, MARTHE Lucigz. Katia; tr. by Priscilla 
Bibesco. Doubleday, Doran, 1939. 


The story of rag Alexander II of Russia and 
Princess Katia, whose love affair met with disapproval 
from all sides. When the invalid Empress died, Katia 
became the wife of the Czar, and together they framed 
a liberal constitution that almost saved Russia. 


BLoy, LEON. The Woman Who Was Poor (La 
Femme pauvre); a contemporary novel of the 
French eighties; tr. by I. J. Collins. Sheed and 
Ward, 1939. 

The story of a deeply religious woman, whose faith 
and religious ardor strengthened with the tragedy and 
poverty that was her lot. Contains many thinly dis- 


guised sketches of French writers, and other intellectual 
figures of the time. 


COSTER, CHARLES THEODORE HENRI DE. Glorious 
Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegl; tr. from archaic 
Flemish by Allan Ross MacDougall. Pantheon, 
1943. 

“History, folklore, and patriotism combine to pro- 
duce one of the first and still one of the few epic novels 
of modern times.'’ Set in the sixteenth century, this is 
the story of the bitter struggle of the Flemish people 
against Spanish oppression. 

DEGEE, OLIVIER. (JEAN TOUSSEUL, pseud.) Jean 
Clarambaux ; tr. by Elisabeth Abbot. Lippincott, 
1939. 

fetabionrapeicsl novel of the first forty years of a 

Igian, born in humble circumstances. Jean is seen as 
a precocious child in a small village, as a university 
student, a village. schoolmaster, a noncombatant during 
the First World War, and finally as a hermit and an 
ascetic absorbed in nature. 


DUHAMEL, GEorGES. (DENIS THEVENIN, pseud. ) 
Cécile Pasquier; by Beatrice de Holthoir. 
Holt, 1940. 

In this ver to the Pasquier chronicles, three more 


parts are added, bringing the cycle down to 1914, In 
Part I, Laurent, a scientist, unburdens himself in letters 
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to his friend Justin, giving his reaction to his family, 
friends, and colleagues. Part II describes Cécile’s mar- 
ried life, its breakup, and her music. Part III returns to 
Laurent. 


DuMAS, ALEXANDRE. Journal of Madame Gio- 
vanne; tr. by Marguerite E. Wilbur. Liveright, 
1944. 

The first edition in English of a story of a Parisian 


woman on a trip which includes Australia, New Zeal- 
and, Hawaii, Mexico, and California. 


ELIAT, HELENE. Arena of Love; 
Sakay. Howell, Soskin, 1944. 


A not very delicate psychological account of a love 
affair between Anna and Dreux, ‘‘Erotic and heavily 
spiced with Havelock Ellis.’’ 


GENEVOIX, MAURICE. The Last Hunt (La Der- 
niere harde); by W. B. Wells. Random 
House, 1940. 


A French forest is the scene of this story of the 
strange bond that develops between a stag and a man, 
and of the psychology of two huntsmen—one who hunts 
for the joy of killing, the other for the excitement of 
pitting his intelligence against animal instinct. 


GIONO, JEAN. Harvest (Regain); tr. by Henri 


Fluchére and Geoffrey Myers. Viking, 1939. 

The story of ‘ hamlet in the French Basses-Alpes ; of 
a young man who lived in it, and of a young girl who 
came there. A poetic and plotless novel full of symbol 
ism, mysticism, and a pagan awareness of nature. 

——. Joy of Man’s Desiring; tr. by Katherine 
Clarke. Viking, 1940. 

A wandering acrobat, with a hedonistic philosophy 
of life, comes to a lonely plateau in southern France 
There the peasants are struggling to gain a living and 
add to their savings. He shows them a new way of life 
concerned with sensuous qualities of man and nature 
Symbolic rather than realistic. 


KESSEL, JOSEPH. Army of Shadows; tr. by Haakon 
Chevalier. Knopf, 1944. 


Shows courage of French underground workers, and 
also the way their dangerous work reacts on the charac 
ters of those involved; how, for example, they handle 
betrayers in their own "ranks. 


MALAQUAIS, JEAN. Men from Nowhere (English 
title, Men from Java); tr. by John Marks 
Fischer, 1943. 


On the French Mediterranean coast a group of miners 
live in an atmosphere of defeat, despair, drunkenness, 
and degenerac eld together by a feeling of isolation 
and poverty. The bitter cynicism, violence, and brutal 
ity are symptoms of a Europe in decay on the eve of 
war. 


MARTIN DU GARD, ROGER. The World of the 
Thibaults; tr. by Stuart Gilbert. Viking, 1941 


This set "of two volumes contains the eleven volumes 
of the complete French edition. The first, The Th: 
baults, and the newly published Summer 1914, are about 
the life of a French | 8 sovescon family in pre-World War 
years and after. The Catholic Thiet a prosperous 
middle-class family, and the Protestant De Seetenies, 
are contrasted ond minutely scrutinized. An intimate 
view of life rather than a commentary or criticism of it. 
Generally regarded as one of the great works of fiction 
of our time. 


MaAurois, ANDRE. Time for Silence; tr. by Edith 


Johannsen. Appleton-Century, 1942. 

Against a realistic 1928 French background, this 
comedy of manners presents a happy couple who dis 
cover that their indiscreet unconventional past suddenly 
looms as a threat to their daughter's happiness. 


MONTHERLANT, HENRY DE. Costals and the Hip- 
pogriff ; tr. by John Rodker. Knopf, 1940. 


Continuation of the author's Pity jor Women. A 
novel, which explores the ‘‘love and hate’’ relationships 
of marriage, telling of Pierre Costals who believes that 
marriage is a devilish institution and Solange Dandellot 
who campaigns against his determination to avoid it. 


NEUMANN, ALFRED. Friends of the People; 
by Countess Nora Wydenbruck and the author. 
Macmillan, 1942. 

Following the author's Gaudy Empire and Another 
Caesar, this is a novel of France woven around the 
statesman Gambetta and Parisian life during the Com 
mune. The poet Verlaine, Clemenceau, and other po- 
litical figures are among the characters. 


by Yvette 
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PONCINS, GONTRAN DE MONTAIGNE, VICOMTE DE. 
Home Is the Hunter; tr. by Haakon Chevalier. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943. 


A retired cook returns and attempts to take up life 
where he left it, and relive it as he did fifty years ago 
on an estate in France under two masters. Although 
distinctive in style, its appeal is special. 


PozNER, VLADIMIR. Edge of the Sword; tr. by 


Haakon M. Chevalier. Modern Age, 1942. 

Based on the defeat of the French Army in June 1940, 
this shows the tragedy of the refugees, and of soldiers 
lost from their regiments—lost also in the bewildering 
chaos that has overtaken them, and bitter in their dis- 
illusionment regarding their leaders. 


RINGUET, pseud. of Philippe Panneton. Thirty 
Acres (Trente arpents) ; tr. by Felix and Doro- 


thea Walter. Macmillan, 1940. 

Story of a small Canadian farming community near 
Quebec, beginning before the First World War and con- 
tinuing to the present. Life runs smoothly on Meisan's 
thirty-acre farm, in spite of conflicts between old and 
young, until the death of his wife. He goes to the 
United States to live, but is a pitiful misfit, and clings 
desperately to the hope of returning to Canada and his 
own way of life 


ROMAINS, JULES, pseud. of Louis Farigoule. After- 
math (Montée des perils); tr. by Gerard Hop- 
kins. Knopf, 1941. 

Ninth in the series, ‘Men of Good Will.’". The first 
half of the book continues the story of Quinette, the 
homicidal bookseller, and is a weird tale of sadism, 
murder, and insanity. The second half deals with a 
lyrical love affair between Jallez, the introspective news- 
paperman, and a girl of the people. Many philosophical 
discussions of politics, art, and life. 

——. The New Day; tr. Gerard Hopkins. 
1942. 

In this new addition, (volume 10) to ‘‘Men of Good 
Will,’’ French society is still.demoralized on the eve of 
World War II, but a few men are “looking toward a 
new light which comes from the East—from Russia.”’ 


by Gerard Hopkins. Knopf, 


Knopf, 


Verdun: tr. 
1939. 


Standing alone, this volume 16 of ‘‘Men of Good 
Will’’ presents an overwhelming picture of World 
War I catastrophe, by drawing together all the threads 
of various sections of French life which were started in 
previous volumes 


Work and Play; tr. 
Knopf, 1944. 

This 11th volume in the novelistic history of France 
is focused on the mid-1920's, and arouses suspicion as 
to the real goal of ‘‘Men of Good Will.’ Although the 
book ‘‘seems as exhausted as France itself,’ and much 
of it is devoted to murder, and spiritless conflicts, it 
does show an awareness of the dangers of a second 
world ‘war. 


by Gerard Hopkins. 


The Little Prince 
Katherine Woods. 


SAINT EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE. 
(Le Petit Prince); tr. by 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943. 

This is a story of a little Prince from another planet 
who reports on his and various other planets. He and 
the author engage in speculations as to the ‘‘really im- 
portant things in life.’ 


SAINTE-SOLINE, CLAIRE. Mowntain Top; tr. by 
Louise Baur. Dodd, Mead, 1939. 

he regeneration of a man who, feeling responsible 

for the death of his wife, seeks his own salvation by 


living as a shepherd on a mountain top in the French 
Alps. 


SIMENON, GEORGES. Escape in Vain; tr. by Stuart 
Gilbert. Harcourt, Brace, 1944. 

Two novelettes: psycholo ical studies rather than con 
ventional hs eames including The Lodger and One 
Way Out 

: ite by Accident; tr. 


Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 

Two novelettes: Talatala—about a French coffee 
planter in the Belgian Congo, and The Breton Sisters- 
about Breton, whose life was dominated. by two sisters. 


. Maigret Abroad; tr. by Geoffrey Saintsbury. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 


Small towns in Belgium and Holland, 
able middle-class inhabitants, 


NOVEMBER 


by Stuart Gilbert. 


their respect- 
and the seamy side of 


1945 


their outwardly placid lives is evoked with masterful 
ease, Maigret’s knowledge of human nature is once 
more indicated by sharp psychological insight. 

——. Maigret to the Rescue; tr. by Geoffrey Saints- 
bury. Routledge, 1940. 

Two detective stories of great merit: The Flemish 
Shop and The Guinguette by the Seine, starring Inspec- 
tor Maigret of the Paris police force. 

——., Maigret Travels South; tr. by 
Saintsbury. Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 

Two detective stories of high literary merit: 
Bar and The Madman of Bergerac. 

On the Danger Line; tr. by Stuart Gilbert. 
Routledge, 1944. 

Contains The Green Thermos, a tale of anarchism in 
Parisian circles, and Home Town, a study in criminal 
psychology. 

The Patience of Maigret; by Geoffrey 
Saintsbury. Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
Two detective stories: A Battle of Nerves, and A 
Face for a Clue. This is the first of a serjes of this: au- 
thor’s works to be published in America. 
Tropic Moon; tr. by Stuart Gilbert. Har- 
court, Brace, 1943. 

A psychological crime story of French 
Africa. 


TILLIER, CLAUDE, 


Geoffrey 
Liberty 


Equatorial 


My Uncle Benjamin; tr. by 
Marie Lorenz. Coventry House, 1941. 
A complete, unexpurgated English edition of the 


popular French novel, banned by the Germans in Paris 
during the occupation. 


THOBY-MARCELIN, PHILIPPE, AND MARCELIN, 
PIERRE. Canapé-Vert; tr. by Edward Larocque 
Tinker. Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. 

Believed to be the first Haitian fiction translated into 
English, this is ‘‘the stuff of papery in any language”’ 
a plain man driven beyond his endurance, and the 
woman and the powerful man of the village. 


VERCEL, ROGER. Troubled Waters; tr. by W. B 


Wells. Random House, 1940. 

A dramatic psychological story about a French father 
and son during a voyage aboard a trawler bound for the 
fishing grounds off the coast of Iceland. The slight plot 
concerns only three people, the father, son, and the 
mother back in France, and the relationship between 
them. 

Vercors, pseud. Sslence of the Sea (English title 
Put Out the Light) ; tr. by Cyril Connolly. Mac- 
millan, 1944. 

Short story about Germans printed by the French 
underground feces and later dropped by the R.A.F. on 
France. It tells of a re German’’ and his hopes for 
a union of France and Germany, but a visit to Paris 
reveals to him the real effect of the Nazis, and shows 
that the French spirit is still alive. 

VIALAR, PAUL. Rose of the Sea; 
Wells. Carrick and Evans, 1940. 

A tale of the last voyage of two unscrupulous seamen 
on a mysterious mission to Constanza. Only after they 
are at sea does the nephew hear his uncle intends to 
scuttle their disreputable schooner in order to secure the 
insurance on a nonexisting cargo. 

VINCENT, RAYMONDE. Born of Woman; 
George Libaire. Morrow, 1939. 

Simple story of a motherless French provincial family 


of four boys into whose lives comes their cousin Marie, 
an orphan who cares for them. 


by W. B. 


tr. by 


German 


ASCH, SHALOM. The Apostle; tr. by Maurice 


Samuel. Putnam, 1943. 

The growth of Christianity is shown, based on the 
life of St. Paul. The story follows him from the cruci- 
fixion to his death. Social and religious ideas attending 
growth of Christianity are given. 


BauM, Vicki. Shanghai’37 (Hotel Shanghai) ; tr 
by Basil Creighton. Doubleday, Doran, 1939. 


The separate personal histories of a dozen. people of 
various races, whose involved affairs include degeneracy, 
exile, unhappy matriages, espionage, and racial conflict. 
The meeting place is a hotel in Shanghai which is 
bombed 
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BerGes, M. Cold Pogrom; tr. by B. R. Epstein. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 1939. 
A story of a peaceful Jewish family of pre-Nazi Ger- 
many and their fate after the coming of the Nazis. 


BRAND, RENEE. Short Days Ago; tr. by Margaret 
H. Beigel and Gertrud Kurth. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941. 


A tragic story of life in a concentration camp. An 
artist, a famous surgeon, a schoolteacher, a pastor, 
= and children all play their part in this modern 
trage y. 


BORCHARDT, HERMANN. Conspiracy of the Car- 
penters, historical accounting of a ruling class; 
tr., by Barrows Mussey. Simon and Schuster, 


1943. 

This twentieth-century allegory of 
Nazism tends to idealize life in the 
shows the gradual disintegration of the worl 
pointing up our failures in modern progress. 


FEINER, RUTH. Yesterday's Dreams; tr. by Nor- 


man Alexander. Lippincott, 1939. 

A story, covering the period of the late nineteenth 
century to 1927, of two men, from the time they are 
born until their children are grown. One attains mate- 
rial success, but fails to achieve personal happiness, 
while the other loses both home and fortune, but is 
happy in the love of his wife and family. 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION. Double Double Toil and 
Trouble; tr. by Caroline Oram. Viking, 1943. 


In an atmosphere of hocus- s unreality, filled with 
mysticism, occultism, and all the trappings of high 
Nazidom, the hero, a clairvoyant, weaves his spell on 
Hitler and associates. 


——. Joseph and the Emperor; tr. by Caroline 


Oram. Viking, 1942. 

_ Completing the trilogy, this is the story of Joseph set 
in Rome ens its era of power, showing Joseph caught 
in conflicting loyalties in politics and religion. 


——. Paris Gazette (Pariser Nachrichten) ; tr. by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. Viking, 1940. 


The Paris Gazette is a German newspaper appearing 
in French in 1935. The Nazis plot and scheme to get 
control of the paper because it is hostile to their regime, 
and their xidneopine of a Jewish contributor is the 
starting point of this novel of a crisis in our civilization. 


——. Simone; tr. by G. A. Hermann. 
1944. 


A haunting story of a modern Joan of Arc of fallen 
France, who commits a daring act of sabotage against 
the Nazis. Her collaborationist relatives try to shield 
her from Nazi vengeance, but eo force her to pay for 
destruction of property. Although imprisoned for her 
rashly patriotic acts she emerges the spiritual victor. 


FRANK, BRUNO. One Fair Daughter; tr. by Claire 


Trask. Viking, 1943. 

The “people of a far off land’’ are brought into 
sharp focus in this story of Austria and Poland of 1913- 
1939, when an Austrian nobleman sacrifices his military 
career to marry a Jewish singer. Their daughter, grow- 
ing up in the years of the Nazi new order endures in- 
tense suffering because of her Jewish background, but 
she clings to her faith. 


FRIEDLAENDER, ROBERT. (Robert Prechtl, pseud. ) 


Titanic; tr. by Erna McArthur. Dutton, 1940. 

A reconstruction of the first and fatal voyage of the 
luxury liner, Titanic, the epitome of all that is proud, 
arrogant, and seemingly indestructible. 


GRANE, JOHN. The Fugitive; tr. by Trevor and 


Figits Blewitt. Harper, 1940. 

nsibly the story of a flight into nowhere of a 
staid Jewish businessman during the recent pogroms in 
Germany. Actually, a harrowing recital of the stages in 
the mental breakdown of the man, and a revealing por- 
trayal of the frailties and integrities of human character. 


HABE, HANS, pseud. of Jean Bekessy. Katherine; 
tr. from the German by Harry Hansen. Viking, 
1943. 

In order to win a name for her daughter, a beautiful 
Viennese woman marries a man with a title and becomes 
the mistress of a French industrialist in the effort to 
win his son for her daughter. In the French tradition 
and against a background of dissolute society of 
World War II, there follows an artistically told story of 
conflicting generations and personalities. 


litical ideas of 
iddle Ages and 
since, 


Viking, 
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. Sixteen Days (Zu Spat?); ter. 


Creighton. Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 

Europeans of many nations are waiting in Geneva to 
hear the result of negotiations in the days of the Munich 
crisis. The action concerns a German diplomat and spy, 
his wife, and a German chemist who is making up his 
mind to fight the Nazis. 


. Three over the Frontier (Drei iiber die 
Grenze) ; tr. by Eric Sutton. Dodd, Mead, 1939. 


Story of three exiles from Nazi Germany and their 
wanderings in search of safety and security in central 
Europe, Paris, and London. social document pictur- 
ing the anguish of German Jewry. 


HARTHERN, ERNEST. Home at Last; tr. by K. C. 
Kaufman. Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 


The hero is a young German, whose mother is a 
Jewess. In modern ‘Palestine, in the land of his 
mother’s people, he finds real peace, and learns the im- 
portance of winning a living with his hands. 


HEILBUT, IVAN. Birds of Passage; tr. by James A. 
Galston. Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 


“Showing that the degradation of one part of man- 
kind must be the degradation of all,’’ this is a poetically 
written novel of a family of French refugees who fled to 
Spain. Also shows that life, in spite of all the present 
horror, still contains much charm and joy. 


HOELLERING, FRANZ. The Defenders; tr. by Lud- 


wig Lewisohn. Little, Brown, 1940. 

he government's destruction of the Austrian Socia!- 
ists seven years ago prepared the way for the Nazis, is 
the claim of the author. In this nonargumentative, 
nonimpassioned k, he pictures Vienna citizens in 
many walks of life, and their unsuccessful attempts to 
defend what they value. 


Hom, Gustav. This Was Lidice; tr. by Elisabeth 


Abbott. Putnam, 1943. 

Life was filled with charm and beauty in Lidice dur- 
ing the peaceful spring days of 1938, until the savage 
obliteration of the village. Realistically told, in all the 
horror of the Nazi act, it has an intellectual appeal and 
shows the Czech spirit triumphant. 


HorvATH, ODON von. The Age of the Fish 
(Jugend ohne Gott); tr. by R. W. Thomas 
Dial, 1939. 


The locale is obviously Fascist, and the center of in- 
terest is a provincial schoolteacher, one of whose stu- 
dents is murdered during a camping trip. Suspense is 
maintained by the incidents and the manner in which 
the author describes the disillusioned teacher. 


KAFKA, FRANZ. Amerika (Amerike); tr. by Ed- 


win Muir. New Directions, 1940. 

A beautifully written record of the imaginary experi 
ences of a young European immigrant to this country 
The America which Karl Rossman, a fifteen-year-old 
boy, sees, is one which was invented by the author, who 
gained his impressions of the United States from his 
reading of Benjamin Franklin and Walt Whitman. 


KaIseR, GEorG. Vera; tr. by R. W. Thomas 


Alliance, 1939. 

Years after his supposed death at Tannenberg, Boris 
Tscherski writes the story of his life: why he chose to 
disappear, and why he will not return. 


Katz, H. W. No. 21 Castle Street (Schlossgasse, 


21); tr. by Norbert Guterman. Viking, 1940. 

Tragic story of the experiences of a family of Gali- 
cian Jews in Germany from 1914 to 1933; shows cus- 
toms and traditions of the Jews against a beckgenund of 
prejudice, injustice, and cruelty. Sequel to The Fish- 
mans. 


Kaus, FRAU GINA. 
Modern Age, 1940. 


Study of jealousy as evidenced in the character of a 
rich young European widow, who traps a weak, un- 
ambitious student into marrying her, and then proceeds 
to exert all her evil propensities. Her husband's un- 
happiness drives him to seek solace with a wholesome 
young woman, and the outcome is tragedy. 


KESTEN, HERMANN. Children of Guernica; tr. by 
Geoffrey Dunlop. Alliance, 1939. 


Guernica, in the Basque country, and Paris are the 
scenes of this A peace loving pharmacist and 
some of his family are killed in an air raid of the Span- 
gg War; the remaining members become refugees 
in Paris. 


by Basil 








Melanie; tr. by June Head. 
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. L, the King; tr. by Geoffrey Dunlop. Alli- 
ance, 1940. ; 

Shows the brutality, massacres, slavery, and inhu- 
manity of the rule of Philip II of Spain, all set down 
with much detail and documentary evidence. 





KOESTLER, ARTHUR. The Gladiators (Gladio- 
toren); tr. by Edith Simon. Macmillan, 1939. 


Based on the slave rebellion of Sparticus, this is a 


soemapneste coatinetiery on the endurance of human na- 
ture, mpecteny in light of the present-day scene, and 
shows how brutality built and destroyed a ‘perfect 


state.’ 

LOTHAR, ERNEST. Angel with the Trumpet; tr. 
by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1944. 

The piano-making Alt family of Vienna from 1880 to 
1938 is the subject of this story of a way of life, of the 
heroine and the part she played in the gay court life, 
and of her son who saw the decline of Austria. 


. Beneath Another Sun; tr. by Barrows Mus- 
sey. Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 


The reaction of a Tyrolese family to the rigors of the 
new order and how people with conflicting backgrounds 
unite against a common enemy is the ist of the book. 
It points toward hope for a better world. 


Lupwic, Emit. Quartet; tr. by Ernest Boyd. Alli- 
ance, 1939. 


A German writer and his wife, living in a villa in 
Switzerland, become friends with a Dutch painter and 
his wife. Complications arise, but in the end friendship 
remains, 


MAAS, JOACHIM. Magic Years; tr. by Eric Meyer. 
Fischer, 1944. 

This is the first part of an intended trilogy by a Ger- 
man refugee to present the gradual npn | contempo- 
rary social decay, as seen through the eyes of a child in 
prewar Hamburg. 


MANN, EriKA. The Lights Go Down; tr. by Mau- 


rice Samuel. Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 

Information from official records is the basis for these 
eleven poignant narratives of middle-class Germans in 
a south German town, showing the attitude of the citi- 
zens toward Nazi ideas and methods. 


MANN, HEINRICH. Henry, King of France; tr. 
by Eric Sutton. Knopf, 1939. 


Following Young Henry of Navarre, this is colorful 
fictional history in the grand manner, based on the life 
of ey covering the religious, political, and war-torn 
era until his death. 


MANN, THOMAS. The Beloved Returns (Lotte in 
Weimar); tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. Knopf, 
1940. 

_ An acute, erudite, and sometimes humorous presenta- 
tion of Goethe's creative power and weaknesses, The 
novel is centered around Charlotte Kestner’s return to 
Weimar after many years, to see again the Goethe who 
immortalized her as Lotte, in his Sorrows of Werther. 


. Joseph the Provider; tr. by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. Knopf, 1944. 

Much of the yomenege volume of this long tetralogy 
on “‘the nature, state, and destiny of man, concerns the 
interchange of Hebrew and Egyptian culture, Pharaoh's 
political and religious development ; Joseph's imprison- 
ment, rise to power and reunion with his family and 
settlement in Egypt are shown.”’ 


——. Transposed Heads, a legend of India; tr. by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. Knopf, 1941. 
Symbolic, tragic, and comic, this narrative, based on 
a Sanskrit legend, centers around a double suicide b 
decapitation. A goddess weaves a spell which cause 
the heads of the lovers to be replaced, but on the wrong 
ies. 








NEUMANN, RoBERT. By the Waters of Babylon; 
tr. by Anthony Dent. Simon and Schuster, 1941. 
English soldiers in Palestine witness a bus accident in 
which all the passengers, who are Jewish refugees from 
various lands, are killed. The story of each of their 
lives is told and contributes to our understanding of 
these long suffering people. 


REGLER, Gustav. The Great Crusade; tr. by Whi- 
taker Chambers and Barrows Mussey. Long- 
mans, Green, 1940. 


_ A German refugee from the Nazi government, serving 
in the International Brigade of the Spanish Civil War 
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gives a succession of vivid sketches of the many different 
types and nationalities that compose the brigade, and an 
account of life behind the lines. 


REINER, ANNA, pseud. Five Destinies (Manja) ; 
tr. by Philip Owens. Knopf, 1939. 
Stark, bitter story of German life; of five children of 


1920, and the years meni showing how the up- 
heaval of 1933 shattered their lives. 

REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA. Flotsam; tr. by Denver 
Lindley. Little, Brown, 1941. 

The pitiful, tragic story of refugees driven, haunted 
and homeless in a war-wrecked modern world. Filled 
with restrained bitterness and indignation, but tempered 
with a tender love story. 


SALTEN, FELIX. Bambi's Children (Bambis Kin- 
der); the story of a forest family; tr. by Barthold 
Fles. Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 


Continues the story of Bambi and his sensitive mate, 
Faline. Attention is centered on the two fawns. 


. Renni, the Rescuer; a dog of the battlefield; 
tr. by K. C. Kaufman. Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. 
The story of a shepherd dog trained by a kind-hearted 
young man who refuses to employ force in training. 
he master relies on Renni's "ee and the dog's 
complete trust in him, and is repaid. 


SCHONSTEDT, WALTER. The Cradle Builder; tr. 


by Richard Winston. Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 
Continues the story of Peter Volkers who escapes 
from Nazi Germany in In Praise of Life. In erica, 
he is discouraged by poverty in New York City. When 
he moves with his wife to Vermont, his outlook is more 
hopeful, and he begins to adjust himself to American 
ways. 
SEGHERS, ANNA. Seventh Cross; tr. by James A. 
Galston. Little, Brown, 1942. 
Of seven prisoners who escape from a Nazi concen- 


tration camp, one lives to help others. Deadly effect of 
Nazi virus on human character is vividly shown. 


. Transit; tr. by James A. Galston. Little, 
Brown, 1944. 

A psychological novel of the tragedy of French refu- 
gees, wandering homeless, desperate, and confused in 
the corrupt atmosphere of defeated France, with a young 
German anti-Fascist as the central figure. 


SELINKO, ANNEMARIE. Tomorrow Is Another 
Day; tr. by Mary Lindsay. Alliance, 1939. 
he romantic story of a timid little typist in a Vienna 
broadcasting station, who becomes a radio star. 


STOCKHAUSEN, JULIANA VON. Before Dawn; tr. 


by Hilda Johnson. Dutton, 1939. 

An Austrian love story which shows the conflict be- 
tween the conservative government and the younger 
National-Socialist generation. 


Uuse, Bopo. Lieutenant Bertram, a novel of the 
Nazi Luftwaffe; tr. by Catherine Hutter. Simon 


and Schuster, 1944. 

A two-sided picture of the war showing the coats dave 
of the training of the Nazi air force at a North Sea 
base, and its tryout in Spain. The story revolves around 
a characterless lieutenant. 


WEISKOPF, FRANZ. 
and Ruth Norden. 
1942. 


A story of human survival during the Nazi invasion 
of Slovakia, of a and guerrilla warfare by the 
Nazi-hating peasants. Its realism is tempered by a ro- 
mantic love story. 


. Firing Squad; tr. by James A. Galston. 
Knopf, 1944. 

In an atmosphere charged with hate and depravity, 
before and after the death of Heydrich, six German sol- 
diers in Prague are assigned to a firing squad to avenge 
the death of the Nazi master-murderer. Their reactions 
one, described with a realism that will appeal to a special 
audience. 


WERFEL, FRANZ V. Embezzled Heaven (Der Ver- 
untreute Himmel); tr. by Moray Firth, pseud. 
Viking, 1940. 

Werfel tells of the sad plight of a pleasant upper- 
class family in pre-Anschluss Austria . His main charac- 
ter is Theta, the old peasant cook of the household, who 
spends a lifetime educating a good-for-nothing nephew 
for the priesthood. 








Dawn Breaks; tr. by Heinz 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
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ZWEIG, STEFAN. Beware of Pity (Ungeduld des 
Herzene); tr. by Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt. 
Viiing, 1939. 

etailed psychological study of the mental and 
emotional states of a young Austr‘an army officer of the 
First World War, and of the tragic events which make 
him careless of his life on the battlefield. Because of his 
pity for a neurotic girl he unwittingly causes her suicide. 


Greek 


CHARITON. Chaereas and Callirhoe; tr. by W. E. 
Blake. University of Michigan Press, 1939. 
A translation of the earliest Greek romantic novel of 
which the text has been completely preserved. 


Hebrew 


BIALIK, HAYYIM NAHMAN. Aftergrowth, and 
Other Stories; tr. by I. M. Lask. Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1939. 

These stories from the Hebrew have value as samples 
of the art of a notable modern poet, and as autobio- 
graphical insights into the life of a man who played an 
important role as a Zionist laureate. 


Hun garian 


FOLDES, JOLAN. Egyptian Interlude; tr. by A. G. 
Kenedi and Irwin Shapiro. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1939. (Appeared in a different translation, in 
England under title, Heads or Tails.) 


A story of expatriates living in Alexandria, particu- 
larly of Eve Martin, a young Hungarian woman. She 
has left her home and husband, and is searching for a 
new way of life, but after a love affair with a French 
professor, finds she must go back to take up old duties. 


HarSANY!, Zso.tt. Lover of Life; tr. by Paul 
Tabor in collaboration with Willa and Edwin 
Muir. Putnam, 1942. 


A long story about the sixteenth-century painter 
Rubens, and the world he lived in—the court life of 
the Netherlands, Spain and Italy, and the complexity of 
its diplomacy in which he was involved. 


. The Star Gazer (Es Megis Mozog a fold); 
tr. by Paul Tabor. Putnam, 1939. 


A biographical novel picturing the personal life of 
Galileo, the scientist, as a warmhearted, stubborn, tact- 
less man, whose intellectual doubts were a crime in Italy 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


——. Through a Woman's Eyes; tr. by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. Putnam, 1940. 


A character study of a woman of modern times. The 
heroine is the daughter | an aristocratic Hungarian 
family, and the course of her eory runs from 1903 to 
the late 1930's. At seventeen, she has her first unhappy 
love affair. More men come into her life, but in the end 
she realizes she is made for solitude. 


KARINTHY, FriGyes. A Journey Round My Skull; 
tr. by V. D. Barker. Harper, 1939. 


Suffering from a tumor on the brain, the author 
records the entire course of his illness, from the first 
disturbing hallucinations to the agonizing hours of the 
lengthy, delicate, and successful operation. 


TAMAS, IstvAN. Students of Spalato; tr. by Kath- 
erine Kovach Dohanos. Dutton, 1944. 


At the Serb-Croatian university in Spalato a young 
university student, who edits the college paper, fights to 
maintain freedom, and thus comes into conflict with the 
Nazis. Tragedy is mixed with comedy as the young re- 
bellion dev ~ esd into guerrilla warfare. 





Italian 


SILONE, IGNAzIO. Seed beneath the Snow; tr. by 
Frances Frenaye. Harper, 1942. 
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A picture of a country degraded under Fascism, and 
one man’s fight against it. Set in a village in Italy dur- 
ing the period of the Ethiopian war, the story neverthe- 
less contains courage and hope. 


SOTHERN, MARGARET. Chosen Races; tr. by Maisie 
Ward. Sheed and Ward, 1939. 
Nazi Germany is the scene of this story of a young 


girl of pure German blood who falls in love with a 
German Jew. 


Norwe gian 


BoJER, JOHAN. The King’s Men (Kongens 

Karer); tr. by Barrows Mussey. Appleton 
Century, 1940. 
_ Story of army life in Norway during the years lead 
ing up to 1905, when Norway's conflict with Sweden 
was ended. (Sources differ as to whether this is from 
the German or the Italian.) 


Boo, Sicrip (Horhesland). The Long Dream (En 
dag kom hum tilbake); tr. by Edith Nielsen 
Dutton, 1939. 


Dagrun Styhr, wife of a famous pianist, returns to 
her little Norwegian home town after having vowed, 
following a great love affair and scandal, never to 
return. 


BRINCHMANN, ALEXANDER. The Rich Man (Den 
rike mann); tr. by Joran Birkeland. Dutton, 
1939. 


Story of a rich man, a Norwegian industrialist, who 
finds life unreal and unhappy, and seeks salvation for 
himself and his family in a return to poverty. 


GEIJERSTAM, GOSTA AF. Iva (Iva Storgaarden) ; 


tr. by josan Birkeland. Dutton, 1939. 

With deep understanding the author tells the story of 
a man who loses his land and livestock in the Nor 
wegian countryside where land is of paramount import 
ance. Finding himself an outsider, he cannot regain his 
grip on life and becomes a recluse in the mountains. 


——. Northern Winter (Ormgutten Roald of 


jeg); tr. by Joran Birkeland. Dutton, 1940. 

Before the First World War the artist-author and two 
young comrades spend a winter holiday in the moun 
tains in Norway hunting, fishing, skiing, and visiting 
with the villagers and mountaineers. These slight, ran 
pad recollections reflect a gay, carefree world of other 
ays 


GUDMUNDSSON, KRISTMANN. The Winged Cita- 
del (Gudinnen og oksen); tr. by Barrows Mus- 
sey. Holt, 1940. 


Romantic tale of ancient Crete and of the young 
Macedonian who becomes the lost Minos and falls in 
battle when the barbarians destroy Cnossus. 


HAMSUN, KNut. Look Back on Happiness (Den 
Sidste glaede); tr. by Paula Wiking. Coward, 
McCann, 1940. 


The scenes are amid the wild grandeur of the Nor 
wegian mountain regions. The story is told in the first 
person, as the onlooker watches the lives and progress 
of the affairs of those with whom he comes in contact, 
leaving an impression of one who hates humanity, and 
yet would like to save it. 


MAHRT, H. B. Northern Sunrise (Orkanen); tr 
by Barrows Mussey. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1939. 


While flying over Norway two aviators crash and one 
is killed. Because of an affair with the dead man's wife, 
the living aviator suffers from a sense of guilt, but his 
balance is restored. A picture of the long winter night, 
and later of the constant day, makes this novel different. 


OmRE, ARTHUR, pseud. Flight (Flukten); tr. by 
Sélvi and R. Bateson. Appleton- Century, 1940. 


_ Norway is the scene of this story of a fugitive from 
justice who has escaped from prison, and is trying to 
escape from his past. 


UNpsET, Sicrip. Madame Dorothea; tr. by A. G 


Chater. Knopf, 1940. 

Eighteenth-century Norway is the background of this 
somber story of Madame Dorothea’s adjustment to her 
husband’s mysterious disappearance in a storm. Her 
efforts are concentrated on raising her children. Char- 
acterization of her family and the ‘community are drawn 
with the author’s usual skill. 
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Polish 


GRONOWICZz, ANTONI. Four from the Old Town; 
tr. by Joseph Vetter. Scribner, 1944. 


en Lwow is conquered, one of four friends from 
the high school dies poe & and the other three join 
the underground in their efforts to liberate the town 
from the hated Nazis. 


KossAK-SzCzuCKA, ZOFJA. Blessed Are the Meek, 

a novel about St. Francis of Assisi; tr. by Rulka 
Langer. Roy, 1944. 
_ Set in the pageantry of the thirteenth century in all 
its glory and shame, this story of St. Francis shows all 
phases of the life of the times and pictures him in ‘‘a 
guileless, childlike role.”’ 

PRZERWA-TETMAJER, K. Tales of the Tatras; tr. 
by H. E. Kennedy and Zofia Uminska. Roy, 
1944. 

A ‘‘Polish poet whose sensitive ears were attuned to 
the music of a free and simple folk’’ wrote these stories 
of the shepherd of the Carpathian mountains. The au- 
thor, who perished in Warsaw in 1940, lived among 
these people. 


WITTLIN, Jozer. Salt of the Earth; tr. by Pauline 
De Chary. Sheridan, 1941. 

Filled with a sympathetic understanding of the lowly 
and oppressed, this is the first of a trilogy—an epic on 
the unknown soldier theme—telling of a peasant who 
gives up his dull life to become a soldier in the army of 
the Emperor Franz Josef. 


Portu gese 


CARNEIRO, CECILIO. The Bonfire (A Fogueira) ; 
tr. by Dudley Poore. Farrar and Rinehart,. 1944. 
Migrating to Brazil in 1900, an ambitious Syrian as- 
sumes another name, marries, and establishes an exten- 
sive coffee plantation, only to see his empire ruined by 
the depression. Although there is much emphasis on 
the morbid and horrible, it also shows that he made 
contributions of permanent worth to the growth of his 
adopted country. 


VERISSIMO, ERICO. Crossroads; tr. by L. C. Kap- 
lan. Macmillan, 1943. 
Realistic picture of the relationships of a group of 


people of varied sociai and economic background in 
modern Brazil. 


Russian 


ALEKSANDER, IRINA (Irina Kunina, pseud.) Run- 
ning Tide; tr. by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943. 

Based on the life of Valentina Orlikova, this book 
tells the story of a Russian seawoman of the merchant 
marine and her part in the heroic defense of Leningrad, 
and of the way the Soviets handle education and their 
social problems. 

ERENBURG, IL’1A GriGor’EVICH. Fall of Paris; tr. 
by Gerard Shelley. Knopf, 1943. 

Based on the struggle of —— anti-Fascists, this 
story of the social conflicts, politics, corruption, lost 
causes, and intrigue begins in 1930 in France in an 
artist’s studio and ends there in 1944. Pictures the 
French communists and others caught in the French 
breakdown. 

GREBENSHCHIKOV, G. D. The Turbulent Giant; 
an epic novel on Russian peasantry. Atlas, 1940. 

A Russian novel in the classic nineteenth-century 
manner, on the Dostoevskian side, hovering between 
realism and emotional fantasy. 

GROSSMAN, VASILU. No Beautiful Nights; a novel 
of the Red Army‘in action (English title, People 
Immortal); tr. from the Russian by Elizabeth 
Donnelly. Messner, 1944. 

This story of a unit of the Red Army and its retreat 
through White Russia and the Ukraine in the autumn 
of 1941 is a favorite with the Russian people. 

KAVERIN, VENIAMIN ALEKSANDROVICH. Two 
Captains; tr. by E. Leda Swan. Modern Age, 
1942. 

By a popular Soviet author, this romantic story about 


an unsuccessful arctic expedition around 1900 is some- 
what similar to one of recent date. 
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LANDAU, MARK ALEKSANDROVICH (M. A. Alda- 
nov, pseud.). The Fifth Seal; tr. by Nicholas 
Wreden. Scribner, 1943. 

Although the setting is Paris during the Spanish Civil 
War, and the Moscow trials, the story is of a group of 
people whose world is broken; their defeat and disillu- 
sionment is equalled only by that of the young people 
who are also caught up in the wreckage. 


LEONOV, LEONID MAKSIMOVICH. Road to the 

Ocean; tr. by Norbert Guterman. Fischer, 1944. 

A novel of Russia of the 1930's; dealing with an 

engineer who is absorbed in building a railroad to Si- 

beria. Although realistic in style, it is also symbolic of 
the Russian struggle toward progress. 


OstTROVSKil, NIKOLAI ALEKSEEVICH. Born of the 
Storm (Rozhdennye burei); tr. by Louise Hiler. 
Critics Group, 1939. d 

Based on actual history, this is a violent chronicle of 
the western Ukraine with Polish industrialists, German 
militarists, starving peasants, and scheming priests vari- 
ously involved in a struggle for power. 


SHOLOKHOV. M. A. The Don Flows Home to the 
Sea (Tikhii Don) ; tr. by Stephen Garry. Knopf, 
1941. 

An epic of the Don Cossacks begun in And Quiet 
Flows the Don, shows bitter strife between Reds and 
Whites in the years, 1917-1921. 


VAN DoreN, MARK (ed.). Night of the Summer 
Solstice, and Other Stories of the Russian War; 
tr. unknown. Holt, 1943. 


These seven Russian writers enable us to understand 
something of ‘‘Russian heroism and Nazi brutality,’ 
and reveal the Russian capacity to hate and suffer. 


WASILEWSKA, WANDA. The Rainbow; tr. by Edith 
Bone. Simon and Schuster, 1944. 

This winner of the Stalin award shows the brutality 
of the utterly ruthless Nazi conquetors, Set in a village 
in the Ukraine occupied by the Nazis, this is the story 
of the vengeance of the natives and of the organization 
of the guerrillas. 


Spanish 


ALeGriA, Ciro. The Golden Serpent; tr. by Har- 
riet de Onis. Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. 

_A revealing picture of the life of South American In- 
dians and their primitive, but relatively happy lives on 
the Maranon River. Its effect on them is shown in the 
story of an old ferryman, his family, and village girls, 
and the white engineers who came to make a fortune. 


AMORIM, ENRIQUE. The Horse and His Shadow; 
tr. by Richard L. O'Connell and James Graham 
Lujan. Scribner, 1943. 

Centering around two brothers with conflicting inter- 
ests and temperaments, the beautiful mistress of the 
ranch, the daughter of a Polish refugee family, and a 


great stallion, this is a picture of life on a large ranch 
in Uruguay. 


FERNANDEZ DE LIZARDI, JosE JoAQuin. The 
Itching Parrot (El Perigquillo Sarniento); tr. by 
Katherine Anne Porter. Doubleday, Doran, 
1942. 


A best seller in Mexico for more than a hundred 
years, this picaresque novel is of the life of a barber, 
soldier, quack doctor, and trader in old Mexico. 


FLORES, ANGEL, and PoorE, DupLey, (eds). 
Fiesta in November; stories from Latin America. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1942. 

Brooding, violent stories of simple people—Indians, 
fishermen and pioneers—as told through short stories by 
different translators. 

GIL GILBERT, ENRIQUE. Our Daily Bread; tr. by 
Dudley Poore. Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. 


_ How Ecuadorian natives meet changing life on a 
river rice plantation, how the advent of machinery 
affects them, how they cleared the land, and how the 
landowner became rich by exploiting them, contributes 
to a sympathetic understanding of our Pan American 
neighbors. 
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MAGDALENO, Mauricio. Sunburst; tr. by Anita 
Brenner. Viking, 1944. 

A realistic story of Mexico and of the struggles of 
poverty stricken villages worn by centuries of oppres- 
sion. Promise of relief comes w a native son, sent 
away to be educated, rises in political circles, only to 
betray the people into peonage. A brutal picture of 
peonage, the agrarian movement, disillusioned people, 
and the loss of hope. 

MALLEA, Epuarpo. The Bay of Silence; tr. by 
Stuart Edgar Grummon. Knopf, 1944. 

Abridged in translation, this is the account of life in 
modern Buenos Aires and of a young Argentinian, his 
intellectual development, and his search for maturity in 
his native country as well as in Europe. 

MENENDEZ, MIGUEL ANGEL. Nayar; tr. by Angel 
Flores. Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. 

Poetic in style, this tale of a fugitive half-breed 
who joins a primitive Indian tribe in the forests of 
Mexico, shows an interesting picture of the jungle and 
Indian folkways. 

Petir MARFAN, MAGDALENA. La Quwintrala; tr. 
by Lula Vargas Vila. Macmillan, 1942. 

Family prestige, wealth, and her own beauty enable 
this notorious woman in Chile’s history to escape pun- 
ishment for her evil ways; the result is a horror tale 
of limited appeal. 

SENDER, RAMON JosEé. Chronicle of Dawn; tr. by 
Willard R. Trask. Doubleday, Doran, 1944. 
In a French concentration camp, a dying young 


Spanish loyalist reviews in a kind of romantic parable 
his idyllic childhood, Limited in appeal. 

. Dark Wedding; tr. by Eleanor Clarke. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 

On his weddi night, the director of a penal 
colony is shot cor killed. Wild adventures, told in 
stark manner and symbolic style, follow in_the fight 
for power and for possession of the bride. The situa- 
tion is. saved by an idealistic schoolteacher. 

. 4 Man's Place (El Lugar de hombre) ; tr. by 
Oliver La Farge. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1940. 

This is the story of a Spanish country town from 1910 
to 1925. It gives an excellent picture of the peasant 
mind and the cruelty and injustice which brought about 
the Civil War. 


SUBERCASEAUX, BENJAMIN. From West to East; 


tr. by J. G. Underhill. Putnam, 1940. 
Five stories by a modern Chilean writer. 


Swedish 


BENGTSSON, FRANS GUNNAR. Red Orm; tr. by 


Barrows Mussey. Scribner, 1945. 

_ The hero of this lusty tale of Denmark and England 
in the days of the Vikings, a warrior and a’galley slave 
was one of the hordes to invade and pillage Spain and 
England, where he found a bride, and for reasons of 
expediency accepted Christianity. 


BERGSTRAND-POULSEN, ELISABETH. The Crown 
(Kronan); tr. by Eleanor Salberg Williamson, 
1939. 

An enormous chandelier, looted from a czar’s palace 
by returning soldiers, was the glory of a poor Swedish 
chusch. Forfeited when the c ation fails in its 
contract to care for the graves of ocal noble famil 
it is torn from the church. But its return is atepeed 
when a young girl promises to place a weekly wreath on 
the graves for thirty years. 


GEIJERSTAM, RAGNAR AF. Three Wives; tr. by 
Arne H. Ekstrom.. Greystone, 1942. 

Swedish upper-middle-class life is pictured in this 
story of a middle-a businessman who, although 
happily married, can't quite forget two girls of his 
youth. 


GORANSSON-LJUNGMAN, KJERSTIN. Shining Sea; 
tr. by Barrows Mussey, 1943. 

A Swedish woman reviews her rich, full life—her 
romances, her marriage and estrangement, her children, 
poverty, and the ordeal of the First World War to the 
oe of World War II, showing her people in war 
and peace. 


HORNBORG, HARALD. Passion and the Sword; tr. 
by Gésta Larsson, 1940. 
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A novel which won a prize as the best in the Swedish 
language by a Finnish author. It tells of the struggles 
of a newly appointed pastor, in Northern Finland of the 
eighteenth century, to win over the people of his pas- 
torate in spite of diabolical traps set by his enemies. 


MALMBERG, BERTIL, Ake and His World (Ake 
och hans varld); tr. by Marguerite Wenner- 


Gren. Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 

magic wonder and terror of a five-year-old-boy's 
world are faithfully portrayed. There is humor and 
pathos but little sentimentality in this story with its 
setting in a seaport town in Sweden. 


MOBERG, VILHELM. Ride This Night! tr. by 


Henry Alexander. Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 

Against the background of seventeenth-century Swe- 
den, this story replete with old customs and supersti- 
tions is of Ragnar Svedje, who refused the German 
yoke. After he and his rothed suffer a tragic fate, 
the fiery cross appears in Sweden as a symbol of revolt 
against oppression. 


. The Earth Is Ours (three volumes in one: 
Vol. 1, Sankt Sedebetyg; vol. 2, Somnlos; vol. 3, 


Gir os jorden). 

This saga of the soil, the first of this Swedish writer's 
work to be translated into English, traces the life of a 
boy at war with his peasant environment, its brutality 
and restrictions, who builds himself a rich, happy life 
in Stockholm. Invaded with a devastating sense of 
failure at the peak of his career, he returns to his 
peasant home. 

SALMINEN, SALLY. Mariana (Den Langa Varen) ; 
tr. by Barrows Mussey. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1940. 

A vivid picture of modern life in the Aland Islands. 
Mariana is the spoiled daughter of a poor farm family, 
unpreparea for the drudgery of farm life. Her rebellion 
almost ruins her marriage, but she adjusts herself and 
builds a happy life. 





Ukrainian 


KviITKA, GRIGORI FEDOROVICH. Marusia; tr. by 
Florence Livesay. Dutton, 1940. 
A simple but deeply moving story of love and death. 
The traditions and customs of the Ukrainian peasants 
form the background. The language of the translation 
is almost biblical in phrasing. There is little humor, 
but a certain gaiety recalls Ukrainian art and music. 


Yiddish 


AscH, SHALOM. Children of Abraham; tr. by 


Maurice Samuel. Putnam, 1942. 

The main characters of these 29 short stories from 
medieval Rome to Hitlerite Germany, are Jewish, de- 
scribed to reveal their long suffering patience. 


. The Nazarene; tr. by Maurice Samuel. Put- 


nam, 1939. 

Told by three people; an old Gentile scholar, 
haunted by memories of an earlier incarnation, tells 
how, as a Roman official, he had contributed to the 
persecution of Jesus. He forces his Jewish assistant to 
recall his experiences of that time, as a disciple of the 
Pharisees in Je: lem. The third part of the narrative 
is in the form of a gospel by Judas Iscariot. 


——. Song of the Valley (Gesang fun tol); tr. by 
Elsa Krauch. Putnam, 1939. 
A pioneer story of modern ews who build a new life 
for themselves in Palestine. ‘“The faith of these cour- 
; wy ly and their ultimate triumph produces the 
effect of a Jewish paean.”’ 





Kovner, B., pseud. Cheerful Moments; tr. by 
Abraham London. Bloch, 1940. 


Humorous short stories of Jewish life in America. 


SINGER, I. J. East of Eden (Chaver Nachman) ; tr. 


by Maurice Samuel. Knopf, 1939. 

The story of a poverty-stricken Jewish family in 
Poland. Because of the birth of an illegitimate child to 
the daughter, the family is forced to move to Warsaw. 
The son gives up the idea of becoming a rabbi, turns to 
Communism, and later becomes bitterly disillusioned. 
An indictment of the society which creates such condi- 
tions. 
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HE current trend in Army library service is to 

inform the GI Joe and Jane about the changes 
in civilian life both in living and employment so 
that they may more readily adapt themselves to this 
life when they receive their discharges. The librar- 
ian’s most important place in this “switchback” to 
normal life is to prepare the veteran, help him to 
obtain or to keep, or to adjust or to advance himself 
in a livelihood. The Camp Atterbury, Indiana, Post 
Library is trying to meet this need by putting at the 
fingertips of the soldiers all vocational, occupa- 
tional, and educational facilities. A trained separa- 
tion counselor-psychiatric social worker is on duty 
in the library four off-duty hours each day to aid 
in an advisory capacity. 

Information from all possible sources on all pos- 
sible vocations and types of jobs and educational 
setups in which the veteran would possibly be in- 
terested has been arranged in files which are at all 
times easily accessible to the soldiers. An attempt 
has been made to make this display as attractive as 
possible, using two figures—the Sad Sack as a 
soldier and the Sad Sack in “zoot suit’’ as a civilian. 
The classification scheme of subject headings is a 
modification of the seventy-three basic classifica- 
tions which are used in the vocational kit for coun- 
selors sent out by the Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment. 
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This display at Lincoln Library, Spring- 

field, Illinois, emphasizes that the philos- 

ophy of the San Francisco conference was 
quite ancient. 
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U. 8S. Army Signal Corps 





This index is prepared jointly for the counselor 
who will work with the soldiers, to supplement the 
material in his kit; and for the ‘“‘veteran-to-be” in 
order that he may see for himself the many fields of 
work in which he may be able to secure employ- 
ment, the advance steps which his particular field 
has taken since he has been in the Army. The em- 
ployer is also very willing to furnish material. 


The most important limitation is time. All the 
latest material must be available, because as this 
subject is constantly changing, all material must be 
up to date if it is to be of value to the GI or pros- 
pective employee. Our sources of information are 
many and varied: from universities, colleges, large 
industrial organizations, smaller plants, research 
bureaus, clinics, hospitals, numerous government 
agencies, and USAFI. 

The book material dealing with the switch of 
soldier to civilian is placed in an exhibit, accom- 
panied by an annotated bibliography, “Soldier to 
Civilian,” which divides the books into three 
groups: “I’m Home Again,” ‘““My Own Adjustment 
to Make,” “What Job Can I Do?” 

A third exhibit is concerned exclusively with 
USAFI material. The soldier counselor and librar- 
ian supply further facts and information and aid in 
the filling out of applications for the soldiers. 
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EADING, always the kernel of the library's 
existence, takes on an even greater emphasis 
each November with the coming of Book Week. 
Started as—and still officially—Children’s Book 
Week, the annual observance, while high-lighting 
books on a current theme for the younger gener- 
ation, now no longer stops there, but seeks to in- 
clude their elders, as well, in the paean of praise 
for books and reading. And that is as it should be. 
For we never grow too old for books. Different 
kinds of books as we grow older, but still books— 
just as we make changes in our diet as the years go 
by, but still require food as long as we live. . . . 
There is more to books than just reading. Even 
in the seventeenth century John Locke thought it 
necessary to remind readers that 


Those who have read of everything are thought 
to understand everything too; but it is not always 
so—reading furnishes the mind only with mate- 
rials of knowledge; it is thinking that makes 
what is read ours. We are of the ruminating 
kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with 
a great load of collections; unless we chew them 
over again, they will not give us strength and 
nourishment. 


Horace Mann had this nurturing process in mind 
when he wrote: 


Good books are to the young mind what the 
warming sun and the refreshing rain of spring 
are to the seeds which have lain dormant in the 
frosts of winter. They are more, for they may 
save from that which is worse than death, as well 
as bless with that which is better than life. 


This growth need not be involuntary. As Arthur 
E. Morgan wrote in the March 15, 1945 number of 
Antioch Notes: 


By deliberately searching for and associating 
with fine and significant lives, in the friends we 
make, the social work we do, the entertainment 
we enjoy, and particularly in the books we read, 
we can create for ourselves environments of fine- 
ness, depth, and greatness, and gradually can 
come to be as thoroughly at home in such en- 
vironment as otherwise we would be with medi- 
ocrity. We can largely design the world we live 
in, and that world in turn will determine the 
quality of our lives. This way is open to nearly 
everyone. 

The element of choice that is involved is basic 
Mere reading is not necessarily constructive. In 
Give Yourself Background, F. Fraser Bond cites 
six purposes for reading: 

1. Many people read in order to gossip (best 

sellers ) 

2. Many read to obtain precise information 

(technical books) 

3. The vast majority of readers read to escape 

from reality (the great mass of fiction) 

4. Many people turn to books for inspiration, 

guidance, comfort (the whole gamut of writ- 


ing) 
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5. Some read for aesthetic enjoyment and criti- 
cal appreciation (self-consciously limits it 
self) 

6. Some read for relaxation (comic books, de 
tectives, etc.) 


And then a few pages along, Mr. Bond points 
out: 

All the foregoing purposes fall short of what 
we hold as the ideal. . . . “The power and the 
glory of literature will always be that it enlarges 
and enriches life.” 


This, power and glory of literature evidently was 
felt by Montaigne, who wrote: 

When I am reading a book, whether wise 
or silly, it seems to me to be alive and talking 
to me. 

Sometimes I read a book with pleasure, and 
detest the author 

It is easy enough for a man to walk who has a 
horse at his command. The invalid is not to be 
pitied who has a cure up his sleeve. And such is 
the advantage I receive from books. 

They relieve me from idleness, rescue me from 
company I dislike, and blunt the edge of my 
grief, if it is not too extreme. They are the com 
fort and solitude of my old age. 


When I am attacked by gloomy thoughts, 
nothing helps me so much as running to my 
books. They quickly absorb me and banish the 
clouds from my mind. And they don’t rebel be 
cause I use them only for lack of pastimes more 
natural and alive. They always receive me with 
the same welcome. 


Petrarch, too, found constancy and companion 
ship in his books: 

Books never pall on me. They discourse with 
us, they take counsel with us, and are united to 
us by a certain living chatty familiarity. And not 
only does each book inspire the sense that it be 
longs to its readers, but it also suggests the nam¢ 
of others, and one begets the desire of the other 


From that ‘‘certain living chatty familiarity”’ it is 
only a step, via books, to that state which Donald 
MacCampbell suggests in his Reading for Enjo) 
ment: 

Reading is also helpful in increasing one’s 
understanding of humanity, and thus assuring 
peaceful if not endearing relationships in society 
The knowledge, unfailingly revealed through 
good books, that people are everywhere the same, 
in all countries and in all ages, conduces to a 
tolerant attitude toward friend and neighbor 


Emily Dickinson’s expression that “‘there is no 
frigate like a book to take us lands away’”’ is truer 
than ever in these days of little travel. Yet in our 
reading we can circle the globe, making new 
friends, gaining new understanding, so that we 
may indeed put into practice this year’s Book Week 
theme: “United Through Books.”’ 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


HE reaction to the materials listed in the Sep- 

tember issue of this column was more than 
encouraging. Some libraries sent copies of new 
service leaflets and other libraries asked for more 
information about other types of publications being 
issued in an effort to increase reader and commun- 
ity use. We were particularly impressed with the 
fact that more and more libraries are getting away 
from the long-paragraphed, heavy report of activi- 
ties that used to be automatically issued once a 
year as an annual report and which was probably 
read only by librarians and a few civic-minded 
people. Library leaflets today are beginning to 
show a sparkle and an awareness that is found in 
the better advertising and promotion pieces issued 
by commercial concerns. 


Services for Veterans 


If ‘you are interested in further publications 
enumerating the services the public library has to 
offer veterans you might send for the folder issued 
by the Toledo Public Library. A six-page plana- 
graphed job in black ink on yellow paper, illus- 
trated with humorous freehand drawings it tells 
the story without being pretentious or stuffy. The 
leaflet is entitled “What Now?” with the subhead- 
ing “Your Public Library Has Some Answers!” 

Seattle Public Library offers one entitled “Serv- 
ices for Veterans” printed in a modern combina- 
tion of cerise and yellow on slick, white stock. 
Here again humorous drawings, drawn apparently 
by a commercial artist, are used to put the story 
across. Four pages in length, the first page is given 
over to drawings with the admonition to “Get Ac- 
quainted with Your Library.” The second and 
third pages consider the following subjeets: “Look- 
ing for a job?”’ “Going Back to School?” “Getting 
Used to the Family Again?” and “Want to Do 
Some Reading?’ The fourth page consists of a 
library directory with hours of service. Both of 
these publications are attractive, and while one 
represents a greater outlay of money than the other, 
both are effective. Neither talks down or up to 
the reader. Both attract the reader's interest and 
what's more, hold it. Even if you are not inter- 
ested in opening a service for veterans in your 
particular library you might do well to send for 
these leaflets. The same approach could be used 
for informational folders of many kinds. 

The use of color and the use of humor in library 
publications brings to mind a statement made re- 
cently by a man who has successfully headed a 
radio chain, a world’s fair, and a great museum. 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library seryices, and by criticism 
a suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to oll articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“The Crow's 
Nest,’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Public Relations, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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His contention is that when you are working on 
mass education you can’t afford to be too serious. 
It scares people. They shy away from it. But ap- 
peal to their emotions, their eyes, and their ears 
and you have won your major battle. From then 
on out you can be as serious as you want to be but 
don’t ever make the fatal mistake of being dull or 
being superior for you lose everything you may 
have gained. If this philosophy has worked suc- 
cessfully in a great museum designed for mass edu- 
cation, why isn’t it worth trying in libraries? We 
are continually competing for the attention of 
people who are conditioned to modern advertising 
and modern promotion. If the old methods have 
failed why continue to use them? Why not profit 
by what big-time business and education have 
learned and apply some of the same rules to the 
library business? 

This very thing has been done in a highly 
successful manner by the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary in a printed report called “In a World at 
War—1940 to 1945.” Twenty-three pages of suc- 
cinctly worded facts and telling photographs indi- 
cate to taxpayers and citizens of Minneapolis just 
how their public library served them over a period 
of five years, what its needs are, and what is neces- 
sary to bring about the desired needs. Printed in 
modern black type on glossy white paper the bro- 
chure shows careful thought and knowing crafts- 
manship 

The keynote is sounded in the opening statement 
by Carl Vitz, librarian: 

Books have been and are weapons in this war. Just as 
truly they must be weapons in fighting the enemies of peace, 
of decency, of justice, and of comity between nations. Such 
enemies are not lined up in battle array nor dressed in dis- 
tinctive uniforms easy to recognize and identify. . . . They 
can be overcome only through better motivating ideas. 
Books and print convey such ideas and ideals. Our job as 
librarians is to get books for peace and enlightenment to 
men everywhere, to all people, in plentiful supply no 
matter where they live. 


This preliminary statement is followed by a re- 
port of library activities couched in terms which 
anyone can understand. The sentences are short 
and read as easily as your daily newspaper. The 
pages are broken up with plenty of white space 
and you aren't confronted with the dull, pedantic 
look that marks so many library reports. No matter 
how interesting the content is, your reader will 
never get beyond the first glance if the page is 
formidable and dull in appearance. The first sec- 
tion is called “Where Are Our Readers’’ and gives 
a provocative picture of service, personnel, and 
public during five war years in a library. It is 
packed with human interest items that make a hit 
both with the reading public and with newspapers, 
such as: 

The $64 question for five years is ‘‘In what states can 
you be married without a waiting period?’’ Industry asks 
about new equipment, employment programs, foreign trade, 
future markets. Advertising companies are outlining post- 
war campaigns. Business is mapping: new enterprises. Air 
routes to the Far East are being investigated. Books be- 
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Front cover of publication recently issued 

by the Minneapolis Public Library and an 

outstanding contribution to library litera- 
ture. 





come crystal balls reflecting the fields of the future, elec- 
tronics, radar, and plastics, for example. 


And a final selection: 

Children had remained fairly stable in their library de- 
mands in 1940 but were showing an increased interest in 
scientific books by 1941. Like their elders they rediscovered 
geography, going all out for Latin America, then Canada, 
then China, and returning to the United States and its 
folklore, a circle typical of the adult field. 


These are only random examples from the first 
section of the pamphlet but it reads well, kindles 
the imagination, makes you not only proud of an 
institution that can give service of this kind but 
also makes you want to use the library and to 
support it. 

The other sections are called “War Affects a 
Library,” “Room for Improvement,” “To List the 
Gifts,” “The Library Board’ and “Five Year 
Diary.” A page of photographs precedes each 
major section, also serving as end papers. Incident- 
ally one photograph shows two bulletin board de- 
signs—one used to promote a hobby show, the 
other, victory gardens—that could be used to great 
advantage by all libraries. This publication by the 
Minneapolis Public Library seemed something extra 
special to us and we hope you are interested enough 
to want to send for a copy. 


City and Business Officials 


The Wichita City Library of Wichita, Kansas, is 
making an all-out bid for the interest of the city 
fathers and of businessmen by issuing a list of 
selected current publications of interest to people 
in the aforementioned fields. ‘Timely Municipal 
Topics” is two pages in length and is sent monthly 
to the city manager, the city commission, and 
twenty-five department heads of the municipal gov- 
ernment. The project is handled by the reference 
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department where a city official may phone when he 
sees a book in which he is interested. The material 
is sent directly by the library to his office with a 
slip which bears this notation: 

This is the publication you asked to borrow. See 
page .... This material will be used by other readers. 
Therefore, we shall be glad if you will return it by ...... 


Magazines and pamphlets are loaned for three 
days, books for two weeks. Wichita has learned 
that it is best to send the material towards the be- 
ginning of the week rather than just before the 
week end. Turnover is more rapid and materials 
are returned more quickly. 

Ruth Hammond, who developed the project, says 
the idea was generated by the Cincinnati Municipal 
Reference Bureau which issues a two-page semi- 
monthly list. The project has proved to be most 
successful. If you are interested in getting out a 
similar publication write her at Wichita City Li- 
brary for a sample publication. She will also be 
glad to sell you an electroplate ““‘T. M. T.”’ letter- 
head design for $4.95. You can then have the name 
of your own library printed underneath the design. 
Then, if you have at your disposal the services of a 
good mimeograph operator, the material to be listed 
could be selected with the special local problems of 
your own city administration in mind. 

The Kansas City Public Library of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has begun a new monthly publication 
called “What's New? A Brief Digest for Busy 
People.” In this brief digest the library hopes to 
give interesting notes and reviews of late books, 
magazine articles, and government documents ar- 
ranged according to the broad subjects about which 
they feel people are most concerned today. Broad 
headings include advertising, art, biography, busi- 
ness, library leaders, children’s books, education, 
fiction, homemaking, humor, music, occupations, 
recreation, religion, science, sports, travel, veterans, 
and finally, “too late to classify.” The list is enter- 
tainingly annotated and the choice of books is good. 
Mimeographed on white paper it loses some. of its 
effectiveness because of flatness. At least a cover of 
colored paper would help to make it more telling 
If we must be governed by the paper shortage for 
the time being why not try using some of the 
colored stock available in cheap grades and far more 
forceful than the sleezy white to be had for the 
same price. 


Feature Space 


Feature space in newspapers has been a thing of 
the past . . . at least the past five years. Many of 
us remember the “good old days’ when a feature 
story about the library, if it were good, might rate 
two columns and four pictures in the daily news- 
paper. But with world events moving at a speed 
that necessitated the use of almost all available 
space libraries have had to be content with less 
space or with devising methods and means of get- 
ting space some other way. Latest space scooping 
has been accomplished by the Cossitt Library of 
Memphis, Tennessee, through the use of commer- 
cial advertising sponsored by a business organiza- 
tion. 

The advertisement, reproduced here, occupying 
an 8” x 16” space in the daily paper was one of a 
series of institutional advertisements bought and 
paid for by a chain of local cafeterias. The adver- 
tisement was not solicited by the library but came 
about because of friendly cooperation over a period 
of years with the organization running the ad. In- 
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formation was supplied by the library but copy was 
written by a professional copy writer. This speaks 
well for the public relations maintained by the 
Cossitt Library in Memphis, and is an avenue open 
to many libraries in large cities. If such a series is 
being sponsored by a merchant or bank in your city 
make arrangements to meet with the advertising 
manager and talk over the possibility of including 
your library in such a series. We can't all hope to 
shoot at a complete advertisement all our own but 
some advertisers may be willing to include a state- 
ment about one of your specialized services or pro- 
grams in a portion of their ad. During the war 
period many firms did this for bond sales and re- 
cruiting drives. If properly approached they might 
be just as willing to do it fora civic enterprise— 
which might easily be your library. 


Distribution Aid 


The Fitchburg Public Library of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, recently was given a helping hand 
by big business, when 12,000 folders describing the 
library's services in a brief and effective report were 
distributed by the local Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany with the company’s monthly bills. In this 
way they reached practically every home in the 
community. A short, snappy report was chosen be- 
cause the library felt Fitchburg citizens wouldn't 
read a long essay-type of publication. And they 
were right! Dividends are beginning to come in in 
the way of increased registration and larger circu- 
lation. 


Seasonal Exhibits 


We know we made an exhibit calendar for li- 
brarians in this column a few months ago but we 
would like to remind you again of some of the 
seasonal exhibits that might prove effective within 
the next few months. Have you thought about 
what you might do at Thanksgiving time . . . some- 
thing other than the Pilgrim and Indian display 
that is so hackworn. Why not do a window or 
some cases on foods that America gave the world, 
with books on related subjects to tie in with it 
There's the turkey, sweet potato, peppers, tomato, 
cranberry, corn, chocolate, and so on indefinitely. 
Or why not borrow old china, pewter, silver, and 
linen from some of your library users and set up 
cases showing table settings of other Thanksgiving 
days, with books on contemporary costumes, or a 
collection of original best sellers of that day. 


We are still holding out for a book fair at Christ- 
mas in your local library. Set up tables or cases 
with copies of new books that you think Junior or 
Aunt Kate or Pops would like to have for Christ- 
mas. Or simply classify your books according to 
age-groups or reading interests. If you haven't the 
funds to buy extra copies for this endeavor per- 
haps you can interest your local bookseller in lend- 
ing you copies. After all, you are helping to push 
the buying of books and he most likely will be glad 
to cooperate. As for the library’s going commer- 
cial, that’s a pretty silly argument. It’s a library's 
business to recommend and suggest good books for 
all kinds and types of readers. Many people feel 
that they get their best book information from li- 
braries, so why not go a little farther and render 
this service to benighted, would-be book givers at 
Christmas time? If you can't get the actual books 
you might issue short lists, printed or mimeo- 
gtaphed on bright green or red paper, suggesting 
titles for Christmas purchase. 
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And one last word about exhibits—for March. 
Of course it’s months away but the only way to 
have effective exhikits is to prepare for them in ad- 
vance. March 17, 1946, marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Kate Greenaway, whose 
charming and tender illustrations of children’s 
books and Christmas cards have endeared her to 
millions of people. If you don’t have any originals 
for display you can use some of the reproductions. 
Or perhaps this will be an opportunity to do an 
exhibit on children’s books and illustrators. Any- 
how, no finer tribute could be paid to this woman 
who was a lover of books and above all a lover of 
the world’s beauty than to have all libraries call 
attention to the gift she left in her verses and illus- 
trations. 


BIRTHDAY CHEER 


If your soldier is having a birthday, why not 
order a cake made for him in the city where he is 
stationed? One woman decided to try it. She 
phoned the Reference Department for the names of 
bakers in South Bend, Indiana, and mailed the order 
for a cake. The result was so satisfactory that a 
friend of hers phoned later for the names of bakers 
in San Antonio, Texas. 


—Staff Bulletin ; 
Buffalo, New York, Public Library 
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| the fifth quadrennial presentation of books to 
the Home Library of the White House, two 
hundred books of the past four years were added to 
the collection of 1,100 housed in the White House 
for the use of the President and his family. The 
idea for the library started in 1929, when President 
Hoover moved into the White House with his fam- 
ily and guests, and missed the presence of any 
books. This fact came to the attention of a book- 
seller. “A home library is a necessity in every well 
ordered American home,” he said to his fellow 
booksellers, ‘but there is no home library in the 
White House.” The result was that a well rounded 
library of five hundred books was selected and pre- 
sented that year by the American Booksellers As- 
sociation to the nation. Subsequent gifts of two 
hundred books, each selected with equal care, have 
been made every four years. 

Several points of view are kept in mind in select- 
ing the books for the White House Library. The 
books have to be significant, yet not over-special- 
ized ; readable, yet not selected with an eye confined 
to best seller lists. The American scene, our his- 
tory, lives, and letters are naturally emphasized 
Moreover, it is appropriate that each group of 
books given to the White House should reflect the 
interests which have particularly colored the na- 
tional streams of thought during the period cov- 
ered. A complete list of this year’s presentation 
appears in the October 6, 1945, Publishers’ Weekly. 

Ce & & 

Libraries may obtain free copies of the follow- 
ing publications, on application to the Information 
and Publications Office, The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. Copies are not available for 
distribution to individuals. 

Selected List of Unlocated Research Books 

Manual of the Photograph Section 

Demobilization: A Selected List of Reference 

Post-War Problems: A Current List of United States 

Government Publications January-March, 1945 

Public Affairs Bulletin: Armaments Policy in the Po 

war World 

Islands of the Pacific: Supplement 

Public Affairs Bulletins: Acts of Congress Applicable in 

Time of Emergency 
Public Affairs Bulletins: Racial Discriminations and 
Governmental Policy in Foreign Countries 

Islands of the Pacific: A Selected List of Reference 

Corporations: Chariered by Special Act of Congress 

Biographical Sources for Foreign Countries: Il. Ger 

many and Austria 

National Censuses and Vital Statistics in France Between 

Two World Wars: A Preliminary Bibliography 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The first three parts of A Guide to the Official 
Publications of the Other American Republics have 
been published by the Library of Congress. Pre- 
pared under the general editorship of James B 
Childs, the guides have been issued as a part of the 
program of the Department of State's Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation. Copies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at the fol 
lowing prices per copy: No. 1, Argentina, 25c; 
No. 2, Bolivia, 15c; No. 7, Cuba, 10c. 

The ‘‘Teen-Age Book Show,” a plan initiated by 
Robert F. de Graff, president of Pocket Books Inc., 
and under the direction of Martha Huddleston, 
recent director of community activities for the Book 
and Author War Bond Committee, offers high 
schools, on a community-wide basis, materials for 
a teen-age book fair. The program does not pro 
mote Pocket Books but is aimed to encourage more 
noncompulsory reading of all kinds after high 
school hours. A twelve-minute movie, ‘It’s All 
Yours,’ starring’ Ralph Bellamy, was produced 
especially to inspire teen-agers to read books of all 
kinds for all purposes. Colorful book exhibit 
background panels show that great personages 
have become great through reading and that young 
people who “read today will star tomorrow.” A 
thirty-two-page booklet, Read Today, Star Tomo 
row, edited by Mary Gould Davis of the Saturda) 
Review of Literature, is presented to each young 
person in cities enjoying the program. 

Pocket Books is also sponsoring speakers to test 
cities using the teen-age book show. These speak 
ers will follow the film in a series of high school 
assemblies. After the project has been carefully 
tested during October in Montclair, New Jersey 
Allentown, Pennsyivania; Minneapolis, Minn« 
sota; and Wichita, Kansas, the teen-age book fair 
will be supplied without charge by Pocket Books 
to city leaders who desire to present the progran 
community wide. 


ve el 


The stereoscope, a favorite drawing-room enter 
tainment of generations past, has become so popu 
lar with the juvenile borrowers of the Brooklyn 
Public Library that special days have to be set aside 
for its use. During the last summer. the library's 
collection of 600-odd stereographs, or slides, was 
suddenly discovered by the children to have enter 
tainment possibilities rivaling the movies. In fact 
the youngsters, whose tongues twisted on “stereo 
scope,” referred to the machines most frequently as 
“movies.” They are also called ‘“‘cameras’’ and 
“telescopes” and when a child can't think of the 
right word he puts his cupped hands to his eyes in 
sign language easily understood by the staff of chil 
dren's librarians. 

The problems of distributing the stereoscopes, 
keeping the various groups of slides intact, and 
warding off conflicts threatening between those 
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using the machines and those waiting in line for 
them, have kept the librarians so busy that the main 
business of providing children with reading matter 
and information has sometimes suffered. Conse- 
quently Saturdays have been reserved as “‘stereo- 
scope days’ at Brooklyn Public Library. 


Ve Le eo 

Twenty-five children’s books make up the 1945- 
1946 “Reading for Democracy—Books for Young 
Americans” list just published by the Chicago 
Round Table of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Dorothy Canfield Fisher introduces 
the booklist with a foreword in which she stresses 
that ‘not one of our moral responsibilities is greater 
than to see that books of civilizing influence are 
read by children.” Copies may be secured from 
Chicago Round Table of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


te Le Le 


Because of requests for library training which 
are coming to the veteran's adviser from discharged 
personnel, Denver is accepting students for the first 
quarter's work beginning January 2, 1946, and will 
continue that group through until graduation in 
August 1946. Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Director, University of Denver 
School of Librarianship, 211 15th Street, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

te te te 

Marie McSwigan was announced as the recipient 
of the Young Reader’s Choice Award for 1945, at 
a meeting of the Pacific Northwest Library Associ- 
ation Round Table in September. The Children’s 
and School Librarians’ Section found that her Snou 
Treasure was the most popular of recent books 
among the boys and girls of the Pacific Northwest 
during the past year. 

Le Le 

An attractive brochure, Capsule Course on Wool, 
contains useful information concerning textiles and 
clothing, including primary facts regarding wool— 
its properties and best method of care. Copies free 
upon request. Address the American Wool Coun- 
cil, 1450 Broadway, New York 
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He always says “Never again” but every 
Book W eek it's the same darn thing! 
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J. B. Lippincott, publisher of The Land of the 
Chinese People, a history of China for young 
people by Cornelia Spencer, will be the recipient 
of the first Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Award for 
the 1945-1946 school year. This award is made 
to the publisher of an outstanding juvenile book 
whenever a book, in the opinion of the editors, 
meets the standards set for literary merit, content, 
and inspirational value. 

The Land of the Chinese People was chosen “for 
its quality of making the history of China come 
alive so that the reader felt he was actually living 
through the centuries.” 

The Catholic Booklist, 1942-1945, edited by Sis- 
ter Mary Louella, is available at 50c a copy from 
the Department of Library Science, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 

“Script-of-the-month,” based on news articles in 
American Mercury, is a fifteen-minute round-table 
discussion for four participants which can be used 
for an actual broadcast, in club meetings as a panel 
discussion, in schools as an assembly program or 
classroom lesson material. Scripts may be obtained 
without charge from the Radio Department, The 
American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22 

“The 52 List’ of outstanding novels of 1943-45, 
has been published by the Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, New 
York. Single copies free on request. 

The National Broadcasting Company adds two 
notable series to the ““NBC University of the Air.” 
One series, “Our Foreign Policy,’ presents each 
week authoritative, nonpartisan discussions and 
firsthand reports on current topics in the field of 
United States foreign relations. Transcripts of 
“Our Foreign Policy” programs are available at 
10c per copy from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Another “NBC University of the Air’’ series of 
special interest to librarians, is ‘The World’s 
Greatest Novels.” Among the titles which will be 
featured in from one to six broadcasts will be War 
ind Peace, Huckleberry Finn, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Pilgrim's Progress, Ninety-three, Crime 
ind Punishment, Tristram Shandy, The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard, Pendennis, The Virginian, 
Youth, A Hazard of New Fortunes, and The Mayor 
of Casterbridge. The World’s Great Novels Hand- 
book is available for 25c from Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 

One hundred thousand copies of Columbia net- 
work’s new 224-page 1945-1946 program manual 
for “The American School of the Air’ are being 
sent to CBS stations for distribution to teachers, 
adult education groups, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and libraries throughout the country. The 
programs will be heard Mondays through Fridays 
over 30 weeks beginning October 1 (WABC-CBS, 
5:00-5:30 P.M., EST). 

A radical departure from previous “School of 
the Air’’ manuals, the new volume is printed in 
the now familiar pocket-book form, on calendered 
paper, and contains, in addition to program notes, 
a short listener's quiz for each broadcast. The new 
format is in line with the program’s growing adult 
audience, and is written for their readership, as 
well as for utilization as a classroom guide. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference “Book Check List 


1. BLACK, MARY E. Key to Weaving. Milwau- 
kee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 312p. $5 
2. BrRowN, LAwRENCE K. A Thesaurus of 


Spanish Idioms and Everyday Language. New 
York, M. Rodd, 1945. 155p. $1.98 


3. Cooke, Davin C., ed. The Model Plane 
Annual: 1945. New York, McBride, 1945. 192p. 
$3 


4. The-Home Mechanic's Handbook; an ency- 
clopedia of tools, materials, methods, and direc- 
tions. New York, Van Nostrand, 1945. 804p. 
$5.95 


5. The Pacific Islands Handbook, 1944. North 
American edition. By R. W. RoBson. New York, 
Macmillan, 1945. 371p. $4 


6. PENNA, CARLOS Victor. Catalogacién y 
Clasificacién de Libros. Buenos Aires, Acme 
Agency, 1945. 279p. $20 (Argentine money) 


7. SIMON, CHARLIE May. Art in the New 
Land. New York, Dutton, 1945. 207p. $3 


8. SLONIMSKY, Nicoias. Music of Latin Amer- 
ica. New York, Crowell, 1945. $3.50 


9. STEPHENS COLLEGE. VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE COUNCIL. Occupational Planning for Col- 
lege Women. Columbia, Missouri, Vocational 
Guidance Service, 1945. v.p. loose leaf. $2.50 


10. U. S. ConGress. House. Events Leading 
up to World War Il... . 1931-1944. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 421p. (78th 
Congress, 2d Session. House Document No. 541) 
paper, 50c 


The War, Looking Backward 


OL BLOOM in his foreword to Events Leading 
up to World War Il” remarks that “The 
chronicle of the inexorable march of aggression 
after 1931 and the failure of efforts to curb it il- 
luminate the problems of a secure peace in the 
future as no mere formal argument or debate could 
ever do.” Prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress it does not pre- 
tend to be complete or historically definitive. Nor 
does it represent the official views of the United 
“States government. Its scope is restricted to events 
or statements of policy of major international im- 
portance, with some notations of domestic develop- 
ments within the United States and other nations 
because of their international implications. When- 
ever obtainable, official sources were used for docu- 
mentation. A full subject index is appended. This 
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inexpensive reference book may well become one 
of the most useful titles published during the year. 


Cataloging—Latin America 


Marion Milczewski of the International Rela 
tions Office of the A.L.A. sends the following note 
about a possible landmark in library science in 
Spanish-speaking countries, Catalogacién y Clasi- 
ficacién de Libros. This “is the first in a series of 
works on library science to be issued by the Acme 
Agency of Buenos Aires under the general editor- 
ship of Ernesto Gietz. . . Others to appear soon 
are Catdlago de Publicaciones Periddicas Argen- 
tinas by Ernesto G. Gietz, a translation into Span- 
ish of List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries 
by Minnie Earl Sears. Two others in preparation 
are Spanish translations of Margaret Mann's Intro 
duction to Cataloging and the Classification of 
Books and F. K. W. Drury’s Book Selection. The 
book is divided into the following chapters: Gen- 
eral considerations, Catalogs, Cards, Determination 
of author, Preparation of the mdin card, The dic 
tionary catalog, Classification, Decimal classifica 
tion, Topographic assignment, The topographic 
catalog and the systematic catalog, Arrangement of 
catalogs, Periodical publications—Serials, Analyti 
cal cataloging, Cataloging of microfilm copies, 
Adaptation of cards ms other libraries, Simplified 
cataloging and classification, Organization of a 
cataloging section, Personnel. . . . It shows wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, 
understanding of it, and above all an ability to 
interpret and explain.”’ 


Vocational Guidance 


In these days when libraries are issuing bibli 
ographies of material on vocational guidance for 
the returning soldier, the Vocational Guidance 
Council of Stephens College has issued Occupa- 
tional Planning for College Women,’ which in 
volves a “new technique by which to teach in- 
directly that vocational guidance is a continuous 
process.” Included is a description of the organi- 
zation of vocational guidance in general education, 
followed by typical vocations with descriptions, 
courses, and bibliographies. Advisers concerned 
with vocational guidance will find it a useful work- 
book, with forms which can be adapted for use in 
particular situations. Librarians will be more in- 
terested in the material on various vocations, which 
lists briefly under each vocation a description, the 
current demand, salary, age requirement, course 
suggestions, and books and articles for further read- 
ing. Being loose-leaf, it can be kept up to date, 
one of the most important points in determining 
the usefulness of vocational information. It must 
be remembered that the workbook was compiled 
with the curriculum of Stephens College in mind 
and that some of the information included will not 
apply to non-Stephens College users. 
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Art and Music 


Art in the New Land" presents biographical 
sketches of sixteen American artists, from the itin- 
erant artists of the seventeenth century to Grant 
Wood. It is a companion volume to the author's 
Lays of the New Land, stories of some American 
poets and their work, and is intended for junior 
high school students. In an effort to present color- 
ful detail, more biography than art criticism has 
been included. There are black-and-white repro- 
ductions of forty-five American masterpieces, which 
raises the question of whether Miss Simon belongs 
to the school which believes that black-and-white 
reproductions give you a better idea of a painting 
than a color reproduction. On the other hand, the 
publishers may have decided against color because 
of the small size of the reproductions and because 
of the cost. It is likely that the color would appeal 
more to young people. Certainly any effort to en- 
courage an interest in art, American or interna- 
tional, is praiseworthy, and it is hoped that high 
school students will be interested. 

Music of Latin America® is introduced with a 
general discussion of the subject, but the main body 
of the book is made up of biographical and criti- 
cal sketches of musicians, arranged alphabetically 
under each of the twenty republics, from Argentina 
to Venezuela. This is followed by a dictionary of 
Latin American musicians, songs and dances, and 
musical instruments. It seems unnecessary to re- 
peat, in a one-volume work, biographical sketches 
in both the section arranged by country and in the 
last section, even though the sketches are very brief 
in the latter. It seems particularly unnecessary in 
view of the full index to the second section which 
is found in the back. But why complain of this 
repetition in such a valuable compilation of infor- 
mation which has hitherto been difficult to locate. 
For each musician is given birth date, though in 
some cases it appears in parentheses after the mu- 
sician’s name, in other cases in the text. Partial 
lists of compositions, and for critics, lists of books, 
are given, though seldom with information as to 
publisher. There is a general critical essay on the 
music of each country. Illustrations include some 
musical notation, photographs of composers and 
musical instruments and an interesting dance map 
of Latin America. Both public and college librar- 
ies should wish to acquire the volume as the first 
complete account of Latin American music to be 
publisMed in this country. 


Home Mechanic’s Handbook * 


This encyclopedia of tools, materials, methods, 
and directions is intended for home use as its title 
implies, but small libraries may also want to buy it. 
Six main divisions, written by experts, cover paint- 
ing and decorating, woodworking, metalworking, 
plumbing, masonry, and electricity. The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams and is well indexed. 


Crafts 


Mary Black's Key to Weaving’ gives a complete 
“play-by-play” description of the processes involved 
in weaving, presenting instructions in the simplest 
manner possible so that any amateur can master 
the skills required. An examination of the volume 
will show that this is not so easy as it sounds and 
that eight-harness weaves—twill, plain twill, her- 
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ringbone, Swedish Rosenkransen, will take some 
doing. But librarians will note the clear illustra- 
tions, the glossary of weaving terms, and the bib- 
liography. 

In the latest edition of the Model Plane Annual * 
the accent is on how-to-build and technique of 
building, flying, and servicing model planes. It is 
still nontechnical and is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. 


Pacific Islands Handbook 5 


Originally an Australian publication, the Pacific 
Islands Handbook for 1944 as published by Mac- 
millan, has been largely rewritten and a large pro- 
portion of the geographical and historical data has 
been revised. It is arranged under large geographi- 
cal divisions, covering Polynesia, Micronesia, Mela- 
nesia, Indonesia and the nontropical islands, with 
further subdivisions under smaller geographical 
areas. The various topics include: Administration 
and administrators; Anthropology and _ history; 
Populations; Communications; Missionaries; Eco- 
nomics; Industry; Health; The war and its chro- 
nology and effect; Native labor and labor condi- 
tions. Clear black-and-white maps are supplied for 
each larger area. The greater part of the book is 
made up of running commentary, with statistical 
tables inserted in the text wherever necessary. The 
index covers only proper names, and it is necessary 
to consult the whole section on the Solomon Is- 
lands, for instance, to determine whether it- in- 
cludes any information on gold mining. Later edi- 
tions may well imitate the indexing used in the 
Statesman’s Year Book. But as it stands, it is an 
excellent guide, well arranged, well printed and 
well bound. 


Spanish Idioms 


A Thesaurus of Spanish Idioms? is neither a dic- 
tionary nor a grammar. It is intended to offer a 
simple and direct approach to everyday spoken 
Spanish. The first section covers the basic elemen- 
tary idioms universal to the Spanish-speaking world 
everywhere, the second section covers the advanced 
idioms. Other parts are devoted to familiar ex- 
pressions, axioms, proverbs, aphorisms, expressions 
peculiar to Spanish-American republics, and busi- 
ness idioms, so that the phrases appear in about a 
dozen different alphabets. This does not facilitate 
location of a particular phrase. For each idiom, 
an example of its use is given in both Spanish and 
English. Perhaps in.a later edition these 800 idioms 
will be arranged in one alphabet or there will at 
least be an index. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 
2. Locate poem containing the last line, ‘‘Naught but a 
promising infancy."’ 

3. Locate poem beginning, 

“The buckeye tree in time of yore 

Swept for the dance the puncheon floor.”’ 


Employ your time in improving yourself by 
other men’s writings; so you shall come easily by 
what others have labored hard for. 

—SOCRATES 
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A LIBRARY ON SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Toby Cole t 


MERICAN libraries are sensing a widespread 

desire for knowledge about the Soviet Union, 
growing out of the new ties with Russia created 
by our wartime alliance. This development will in- 
creasingly occupy the attention of librarians in the 
years of peace as the quest for information about 
this country, hitherto little known by Americans, 
is transformed into a search for serious substantial 
knowledge. 


The American Russian Institute for Cultural Re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, an educational, non- 
profit membership organization, has maintained for 
the last twenty years a library devoted exclusively 
to the Soviet Union. The character of this collec- 
tion has earned for the American Russian Institute 
the designation as the American center for Russian 
information and research. It is the only agency in 
the United States concerned solely with the collec- 
tion, organization, and servicing of the latest fac- 
tual material on the Soviet Union. 


The library is divided into three main, branches ; 
the book and pamphlet holdings; the clipping file; 
and the periodical division. The wellspring of the 
work is the book and pamphlet collection of some 
4,000 English and 5,000 Russian titles, set up ac- 
cording to an alphabetical arrangement of fifty 
broad categories such as Arctic, Art, Aviation to 
Science, Theater, Transport, and Youth, which have 
been developed out of practical experience in the 
use of the material. A subject catalog for the Eng- 
lish collection now nearing completion will repre- 
sent a guide to the most important works in Eng- 
lish as well as provide ready-made bibliographies 
on every important phase of Soviet life. 


The most used source of reference for day-to-day 
work is the clipping file which occupies fifty stand- 
ard legal-sized drawers arranged under some 500 
subject headings, the main sections of which are 
identical with the book classification scheme. Ma- 
terial in the clipping file is extracted from approxi- 
mately one hundred leading American, English, 
Canadian, and Russian newspapers and periodicals. 
These clippings are mounted and filed in direct 
chronological order under each heading with liberal 
cross-reference notations. Since there are many 
fields in which detailed studies have not been pub- 
lished for many years, it is from this file that the 
gaps can be filled. It is from this file also that next 
season's book on the Soviet Union may derive its 
chronology and footnotes. It is the only file of its 
kind in the United States and the addition of ap- 


. . Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
seanes. Correspondence and contributions should 

be addressed to the editor of ‘“The Special Librarian’’ 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Librarian, American Russian Institute for Cultural Re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, New York 16 
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proximately one thousand clippings per month 
makes it unique in library collections. 

A selected group of seventy American and Eng 
lish periodicals is received by the library; twenty 
devoted exclusively to the Soviet Union are filed, 
while the others are regularly clipped. Thirty 
Soviet newspapers and some one hundred Russian 
periodicals, dating in some cases back to 1930, are 
held. Possibly the library's greatest contribution to 
research in this area is the index in English to the 
library's extensive Russian periodical and news- 
paper collection. This index is controlled by the 
same basic categories as the book, pamphlet, and 
clipping file and refers one immediately to articles 
available in the magazine room on all subjects and 
of all dates. 

By far the greatest number of inquiries during 
the war years have concerned personalities which 
have appeared in the news for the first time. The 
demand for this type of information was anticipated 
and the library has for many years been painstak 
ingly gathering biographical data into a special 
“who's who” file. The biographical index now in 
cludes some four thousand name entries, with a 
chronological listing of all material about the per 
son, a brief digest of each item and reference to 
the original source. Despite the excellent reference 
source this index has been, it failed to satisfy the 
inquiry of a public relations department of a fa 
mous cigarette concern: ‘Does Stalin inhale ? 

A staff of three people whose responsibility is 
mainly the organization of the collection consti 
tutes the library personnel. In addition, visitors 
have available to them the services of the staff of 
the research department whose specialization equips 
them to give attention to problems of a specific 
nature. Research assignments are acceptedfon a 
regular fee basis. Translation and photostating 
services are also maintained by the institute for 
those requiring source material available only in 
the Russian language. 

The library of the institute serves public and 
governmental agencies, newspapers and magazines 
and research groups, and will be glad to answer 
bibliographical questions from libraries seeking to 
expand their Russian holdings. It has available for 
distribution a list of books in the English language 
which would constitute a basic collection on the 
Soviet Union. 
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DUES FROM OVERTIME 


The Buffalo Public Library has an arrangement 
whereby overtime work may be credited—at 75c an 
hour — to library association dues. This “if you 
can’t give money, give minutes” plan has boosted 
association membership in Buffalo to a noticeable 
degree. 
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FOR BOOKMOBILE COOKS 
By Dorothy Ann Rogers t 


OMETIMES, when pointing out a new addition 

to the bookmobile collection of cookbooks, I 
see a reader turn away with a look that is some- 
thing of a mixture of horror and distaste. 

“I've enough of that at home,” may be her com- 
ment, or, ‘That's just what I want to get away 
from.” And then I must confess to a little feeling 
of shock and a greater one of disappointment. I 
think the shock is due perhaps to my inability to 
grasp how anyone who lives among all the rich 
food products of a county like ours can find no 
interest in the preparation and serving of such an 
abundance of good things. 

The disappointment certainly comes in seeing 
turned down a book with all the color, imagination 
and mouth-watering descriptions of Caroline King’s 
Victorian Cakes, or Herman Smith's Kitchens Near 
and Far. What dull meals must be served by a 
woman who cannot bear to read about food! 


Perhaps the distaste for it goes back to some 
drudgery period of learning to cook, or the daily 
routine of three meals with which she’s faced each 
morning; perhaps it’s a complete lack of palate in 
herself. If the latter is true there's little use in 
attempting conversion. But I’m never sure, so I 
keep on trying to snare her, perhaps with the beau- 
tiful etchings in Clementine in the Kitchen, or the 
story elements of Mainstays of Maine. 


So much in history, literature, and our own ex- 
periences as individuals is connected with banquets, 
dinner parties, teas, family reunions, and church 
suppers where certainly the food was given much 
thought and played no minor role. Local customs 
and family traditions are frequently written in, and 
between, the lines of recipes, and she who scorns 
to open a cookbook except in dire necessity may 
miss some of the very things which she finds amus- 
ing in a book of essays or autobiography. 

I think of one old book that talks of ‘Squatter’s 
Soup,” and of a more recent one with tales of 
Gargantuan meals and exotic dishes of old Russia. 
Books such as these often give glimpses that novels 
may lack. So when waving a guiding finger toward 
the cookbooks on our bookmobile I stress not 
merely the practical guides of Fannie Farmer or 
Ida Bailey Allen but these others as well, these 


* Supervisor of Rural Libraries, North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina. This department is 
sponsored by the County and Regional Libraries Section of 
the A.L.A., of which Miss Amis is chairman. 


+ County Librarian, Wilmington, Ohio., 
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books to use, yes, but also to read, and ponder, and 
often . . . drool over. 

But there is another book in our collection which 
I suggest, in fact frequently force upon each bor- 
rower of this 641 group, and that is the “Book- 
mobile Cookbook.”” At present it is a rather small, 
indexed blank book with its 300 pages divided into 
the usual cookbook classifications. The American 
News Company listed it in the 1941-42 catalog as 
Kitchen Scrap Book, priced $1. Still boxed it is 
kept on the reserve shelf at my elbow to protect it 
from merely curious handling. I ask cookbook 
readers to take it home and to enter one or more 
of their own best recipes, adding, of course, their 
names and addresses. I like, too, when it is pos- 
sible to have given with the list of ingredients any 
family custom or special use that may have become 
attached to that recipe. Each borrower who has 
taken out this embryonic cookbook has done so 
with enthusiasm and interest and has returned it 
richer in content. 

My desire is twofold: to forge a small personal 
link between readers and bookmobile, and eventu- 
ally to compile and print a collection of recipes 
from kitchens known throughout the county. I am 
eager for the day when in our group of cookbooks 
“The Clinton County Bookmobile Cook Book”’ will 
find its permanent place. And with its help I hope 
more borrowers will learn not only that “a cook is 
fully as useful as a poet,” but that he, too, writes 


books to read. 
Ss 68 


DUTCH ROYAL LIBRARY 


The famous Royal Library in The Hague, Hol- 
land, which during the occupation had its name 
changed to “National Library,” last May was again 
opened to the public under its original name. It is 
not yet known how many of the library's valuable 
books and documents have been lost under the 
Nazi regime. At the beginning of the German oc- 
cupation, patriots hid many priceless documents 
in the caves of Limburg province which also served 
as hiding place for hundreds of famous paintings. 

The Royal Library was founded in 1798 with a 
donation of some 5,000 volumes by Stadtholder 
Willem V. In the 150 years of its existence it 
has been expanded repeatedly until in 1940 it pos- 
sessed some 1,500,000 volumes of historical sig- 
nificance, in addition to some 70,000 old pamphlets 
and manuscripts including many incunabula from 
ancient abbeys and cloisters. For future historians 
the library will have special importance because of 
its new and complete collection of “illegal’’.docu- 
ments appearing during the German occupation. 
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School Libraries in Canada 


NLIGHTENED citizens for tomorrow is the 
aim of modern education. Children must be 
educated to live in a world at peace, and here the 
modern school library has a vital part to play. 
Opportunities of urban and rural students should 
be the same. School libraries developed by com- 
munity cooperation would equalize educational op- 
portunities. Parents, teachers, and children through 
the home and school clubs could take the initiative. 
In remote places the school library would become 
the depot for regional library service. In a six- or 
eight-room school one room would be the school 
library supervised by a teacher-librarian. Such a 
library would be serviced first by the basic collec- 
tion and then by the rotating collection through re- 
gional library service. Cataloging, mending, proc- 
essing would be done in the larger schools staffed 
by trained workers. In the small school, these serv- 
ices would have to be undertaken at the head- 
quarters of the regional library service. Rotating 
collections by bookmobile in a province without 
all-weather surfaced roads is a problem. Mail serv- 
ice will have to be used for remote districts —From 
Canadian Library Council Bulletin, April 1945. 

The School and Intermediate Section of the On- 
tario Library Association will welcome comments 
on the topic: “Are we too conservative in choosing 
books for young people?” For a list of questions 
on the topic and for notes on the round-table dis- 
cussion, write Isobel Waugh, Queen and Lisgar 
Branch, Toronto Public Library. Send comments 
to her also. 


Fargo Goes Visiting 


Lucile F. Fargo, well known to school and chil- 
dren's librarians, is spending the winter in Mexico 
preparatory to taking up residence on the Pacific 
Coast where she expects to continue writing. Miss 
Fargo is the author of four books for teen-age read- 
ers, the best known to librarians probably being 
her Marian-Martha, a library career book. For the 
last year she has been preparing, for the American 
Library Association, a fourth completely rewritten 
edition of The Library in the School, used in library 
schools as a basic text. She is the author of two 
“activity books” for school libraries, Preparation 
for School Library Work and Treasure Shelves. 


Miss Fargo’s early professional work was carried 
on in the Pacific Northwest where as librarian of 
a high school in Spokane, Washington, she became 
a pioneer in that field. Later positions included 
two years on the American Library Association 
staff in Chicago, three years as reorganizer and di- 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to ay . Pike, 
Librarian, Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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rector of the Library School of George Peabody 
College in Nashville, three and a half years as 
research associate in the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, and some nine years as as- 
sociate professor of library science, Western Re- 
serve University. 


Let There Be— 


We have heard of areas without library service, 
but word from the Piney Woods Country Life 
School, Piney Woods, Mississippi, that there is ‘no 
library in our county of Rankin or the two adjoin- 
ing counties of Simpson and Smith, containing 
8,326 colored boys and girls of school age’’ came 
as a slap in our library-minded face. The princi- 
pal, Laurence C. Jones, writes that the school is 
planning a library, to be built by the boys from 
bricks made in the school, if sufficient funds can 
be raised. “There is no public library open to 
Negroes within a hundred miles. . . . Most of our 
students have never been inside a library.”’ 


Jottings 


Please note the changed address of your editor 
And please send communications direct to the 
school; those sent to the publishers only have to 
be forwarded, causing unnecessary work and delay 


For the untrained person starting a very smal! 
school library, the Michigan State Library and the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction (Louise 
F. Rees, School Library Consultant, State Library, 
Lansing 13), has prepared a leaflet of clear, simple 
directions. Topics covered are: library service, 
housing and equipment, organization, buying of 
books, student assistants, teaching the use of books 
and libraries, and helpful agencies. Though pre- 
pared for use in the state, the general suggestions 
will be good anywhere. A small collection of ref- 
erence books includes: ‘1. A large abridged dic- 
tionary, not more than ten years old, please. 2. One 
approved encyclopedia, one volume or larger, which 
is not more than five years old. Be careful here. 
3. A current World Almanac. 4. A current Michi- 
gan manual. 5. A good, reasonably priced atlas.” 


Have you seen the new magazine, Fellows, pub- 
lished at Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan? We 
haven't. (Perhaps it hasn’t reached the East, yet.) 
But Edna Ballard, treasurer of A.A.S.L., who calls 
our attention to it, suggests that “it is probably 
worth watching.” , 

Instead of sitting on the sidelines watching de- 
velopments, why don’t more school and children’s 
librarians aid worthy projects with literary contri- 
butions? Yes, there is the time element, after all. 

Cartoons and jingles produced cooperatively by 
the art department and Sara Kelley, librarian at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, High School enlivened their 
bulletin boards last year. Samples of the jingles: 


(Continued on page 253) 
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My First A. L. A. 


By Donald K. Campbell * 


Y first A.L.A. was a command performance. 

The secretary of the Department of Rules 
and Regulations at the library school called me 
into the office and said “*. . . or else.” I didn’t want 
to go to Asbury Park. After nine months of a 
+ forty-one-hour weekly schedule in the busy main 
reading room and stacks of the NYPL, plus a full- 
time library school course, and an occasional bit 
of study on the side, I wanted nothing but to find 
a shading tree in the June countryside, where the 
sun scattered golden flecks down through the 
branches, and I dreaming beneath it—afternoon on 
a hillside. If memory holds true, four other stu- 
dents were allowed to carry such a schedule in 
those early years of the NYPL Library School. 
Those other four have become famous—Keyes Met- 
calf, Nelson McCombs, Glen Vail, Forrest Spauld- 
ing—and now, in early maturity, the locks of these 
able gentlemen, though sprinkled with silver, ride 
proudly above their learned, yet friendly counte- 
nances. 

Then there was that matter of finance. One 
needs at least a modicum of simoleons to stay a 
week at a library conference. I scratched together 
some lonesome looking coin, borrowed from good- 
natured friends, who in turn borrowed from other 
good-natured friends, and left a note undet the door 
of my friend across the hall—‘‘Dear Sir: Will you 
take my dress suit (we called them dress suits in 
those days) to the nearest Haven of Emergencies, 
and try to raise five dollars on it.’ I remember my 
friend with gratitude, for the five dollars came 
along, though my finery never did get to be used 
as security. Come to-think of it, honesty dictates 
the fact that better men than I have had to hock 
their dress suits while on the way to the far hori- 
zon. 

I had a hall room in a house on Lexington Ave- 
nue, somewhere in its early Thirties just north 
of Madison Square. Two memories come back as 
I write: I waked in the mornings to the chimes of 
the Metropolitan Tower, and—here is a tribute to 
the power of advertising—I remember ‘the large 
sign that gazed at me for a dozen blocks as I went 
daily up the avenue to the library. It portrayed a 
huge bottle, which leaned reassuringly above the 
legend lettered beneath: “If nature won't Pluto 
will.” 

Oh, yes, about Asbury Park. It is comforting to 
note that conference recollections have not rushed 
in to engulf previous writers in your series. I 
don’t recall much of the meetings, either, mostly 
bits of color here and there, and asides supposedly 
secondary to the main event. 

With other folk of student-day pocketbook, I 
stopped at a small, homey sort of rooming house 
on a side street. Glen Vail was there, Allan Tor- 
niidd from Norway, Allan Wallenius of Finland, 
the Overton sisters, and other fellow hopefuls from 
library school. I remember us gathered about the 
piano in the evening, singing old-fashioned songs 
from an old-fashioned songbook. One of them, 
an English song about “clear boating weather,” 
brings back a fresh youthful memory of that evening 
so far away and long ago. 





* Librarian, Haverhill, Massachusetts, Public Library. 
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I attended meetings, and listened to scholarly 
talks. Indubitably, they were learned, because I 
recall nary a word of them. But I do recall Arthur 
E. Bostwick, R. R. Bowker, and Edwin H. An- 
derson, grand and kindly gentlemen all to hero 
worshipping youngsters. There is a fleeting pic- 
ture of Henry H. Legler (Chicago named a busy 
branch library for him) in white summer suit, en- 
gaged in animated conversation with some other 
elder ‘statesman. I remember Jessie Rittenhouse, 
in a quiet, sensitive talk like her quiet, sensitive 
lyrics. I remember young Jesse Cunningham read- 
ing a paper (I just looked up the title, “Problems 
Discovered in Cataloging the Library of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines at Rolla’) and wondering 
at the young man getting famous so early in life, 
and if I should ever get to be invited to read a 
paper at an A.L.A. That's all for the meetings. 

But there are other glimpses—warm sun on 
beach sand—and lying at ease there while a mild 
cool breeze wandered in from the sea. I remember 
Forrest Spaulding and his pretty, young wife laugh- 
ing and chatting with friends, on the shore two 
points off the starboard side of us. He is a little less 
slim now, but still the hearty gentleman who looks 
at life and finds it filled with zest. I remember the 
excitement all up and down the beach when two 
swimmers got out beyond their strength, and the 
lifeguards fighting their way out to bring them 
back to safety. One was Herman Parkinson, now 
of the NYPL. I remember being interviewed by 
Dr. Bowerman of the Washington Public Library 
about a job, which I didn’t get. He, distinguished 
looking in white flannels, and I, wondering how it 
would look if I, too, should grow a goatee. 


It’s good to recall those olden, golden days—se- 
cure, even if financially a bit uncertain, because we 
walked with youth beside us. It’s nice to linger 
there a moment, to realize the ‘pleasant fact that 
those friends of Asbury Park have remained friends 
through the years, though we seldom meet, often to 
say only “Hi, there,” at an A.L.A., or call “Hello” 
across the years through Mr. Wilson’s Bulletin, in 
ways like this. It’s good to recall those olden, 
golden days, with a quiet thought of those others 
who have gone, somewhere on ahead, to eternity’s 
sweet meadows. 


Thanks—for the memory. 


DATE BOOK 


I had a little book for dates, 
A precious little book, 

And when I went to write in it 
I let nobody look. 


One day while at the library— 
What cruel fate I serve!— 
I left my little book, and oh! 
They put it on reserve! 
BeryL E. Hoyt, Librarian 
Simpson College Library 
Indianola, lowa 
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Midwinter Meeting 


HE Executive Board has decided that the first 
regular midwinter Council meeting since 1941 
will be held in Chicago on December 27-30. Head- 
quarters for the meeting will be the Drake Hotel. 
Further announcement of plans will be reported on 
this page in the December issue. 


‘ 


Conferences Again 


The Executive Board has voted to hold an A.L.A. 
Conference in Buffalo, New York, June 16 to 22, 
1946. 


Catalog Code Revision 


The Executive Board has authorized the Publish- 
ing Department to allocate an amount, not over five 
thousand dollars, to the A.L.A. Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee for further work in preparing the 
new edition. 


Fourth Activities Committee 


The Executive Board has decided that a fourth 
activities committee should be appointed to take up 
consideration of the A.L.A. where the Committee 
on Relations with Local Library Groups and on 
Membership Participation leaves off. 


Officers Visit Foundations 


In late August President Ulveling and Executive 
Secretary Milam visited the new president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, Devereux C. Josephs, and 
David H. Stevens, director of the Humanities Divi- 
sion of the Rockefeller Foundation. Subjects under 
discussion were, of course, related to the well-being 
and advancement of libraries, librarians, and librar- 
ianship. 


Fellowship in International 
Relations Office 


A fellowship with the view of giving an inter- 
ested librarian a glimpse of some of the interna- 
tional activities of the A.L.A. was recently set up 
by the A.L.A. International Relations Board and in 
late August it was awarded to Lois King Bryant. 
Mrs. Bryant's activities will be mainly with the 
periodicals program of the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, which is under the direc- 
tion of Dorothy J. Comins. 


B.B.F. Directors 
Alfonso Reyes has been reappointed a member 


of the Board of Directors of the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin for a four-year term. 
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A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Public Libraries Division 
Nominations 


The following members of the nominating com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries 
would be glad to receive suggestions of possible 
nominees: 

Roberta Bowler, Public Library, Los Angeles; Emerson 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Charles 
Keith Morison, Provincial Library, Victoria, B.C., Can- 
ada; Katharine H. Wead, Connecticut Library Committee, 
Hartford. 


Officers to be elected are the president, vice presi- 
dent who will be the president-elect, second vice 
president, treasurer, and executive secretary. 


RUTH E. HAMMOND, Chairman 
Wichita City Library 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


A.C.R.L. Nominating Committee 


The following members of the 1945-46 A.C.R.L. 
Nominating Committee have recently been ap- 
pointed by Blanche Prichard McCrum, president: 

Paul North Rice, New York Public Library; Robert 
Bingham Downs, University of Illinois Library and Li 
brary School, Urbana; Carabelle G. Dickey, State Teach 
ers College Library, Terre Haute, Indiana; Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, State College Library, East Lansing, Mich 
igan; Helen Frances Pierce, Modesto Junior College Li 
brary, Modesto, California. 


Membership Leaflet 


A new leaflet entitled “A.L.A. At Your Service" 
has been prepared by the Membership Department 
for use in A.L.A. membership promotion. 


C.L.A. Officers 


The Nominating Committee of the Children’s 
Library Association has submitted the following 
nominations for 1945-46: 

For vice chairman, Helen Fuller, supervisor of work with 
boys and girls, Public Library, Long Beach, California. 

For secretary, Carolyn Crawford, children’s librarian, 
Ohio University Library, Athens. 

For treasurer, Elizabeth Hooks Kelly, children’s librar 
ian, Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 


The chairman is Harriet W. Leaf, director of 
work with children, Public Library, Akron. 

Since no other nominations have been submitted, 
this report has been accepted and the nominees are 
declared elected. 


All-India Library Conference 


Plans are being worked out for a meeting of an 
All-India Library Conference in 1946 and the 
A.L.A. has asked Flora B. Ludington, director of 
the American Library in Bombay, to represent the 
A.L.A. 
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Study of T.V.A. Personnel Setup , 


Hazel B. Timmerman, chief, A.L.A. Personnel 
Office, has been making a study of the personnel 
program of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Miss 
Timmerman spent several weeks in Knoxville, be- 
ginning September 11. 


Library Development Fund 


The few librarians with much, the many with 
little, are joining in giving to a cause they believe 
in—the advancement of books and library services 
to all Americans. People generally know nothing 
about it. We have no red crosses, no scarlet 
feathers, no stars proclaiming loudly Thank You. 
Yet the campaign goes steadily ahead. 

In Cincinnati librarians throughout the city 
raised $1,438 for their share in the future of li- 
braries. That is a big one-fifth of all the contribu- 
tions in Ohio at this time. And they did it by using 
ingenuity to stretch their purses. They sponsored 
a boat ride this summer. They sold plates, too. 
Not bookplates, but dinner plates with sketches of 
the Cincinnati library fired in the lovely, old ivory 
porcelain. About 180 of them were sold, and over 
eight dozen cups and saucers. The net gain was 
something over $100. 

San Diego gave a White Elephant sale and Pasa- 
dena put on a book auction to help toward Cali- 
fornia’s quota. 

Portland, Oregon, contributed the imposing 
amount of $569. Of this the Association of Port- 
land librarians collected $439 while board members 
(please notice, trustees) gave $110, and other li- 
brarians in the city, $20. 

Oregon is a rural state, with only one large city. 
Salem, its second largest, has a population of only 
30,000. Yet the contributions of the Oregon State 
Library and the school libraries there total $164! 


Pledges from the small outlying centers have 
boosted Oregon as a state into the 90 per cent class. 

The Detroit Public Library single-handed raised 
$3,591, over half of the entire quota for Michigan! 
Add to that the constributions of the Detroit school 
libraries and Wayne University and the total rockets 
to the sum of $3,891. Michigan has only 3 per 
cent more to go, but with the rest of the state fol- 
lowing this city’s example, there’s no telling what 
all time high they will reach. 

Washington still holds the title for the highest 
per cent—135 per cent of its goal. Of this, 47 
per cent was collected within Seattle—almost one- 
half from that one city! 

Have you heard about the change in Missouri's 
motto? Their director writes that for Develop- 
ment purposes it is the ‘show you State.” 

St. Louis gave $943. Of this, individual trustees 
gave $15 and Friends of Libraries gave $75. A spe- 
cial library came through with a check for $100. 

Speaking of special libraries brings us to Kansas 
City. Note the variety of libraries represented 
here: public library; U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Library; high school library; hospital, univer- 
sity, junior college libraries; U.S. Employment 
Service Library. This cross section of American 
library service has given a total of $582. 


Then there is outstate Missouri: 25 individual 
trustees sent in checks for $59; library boards as 
groups offered $80; nine libraries as institutions 
contributed $76, and 81 librarians have given $507. 


Such figures from all over the country are adding 
up toward the goal of $105,000. On October 1, 
contributions to the Library Development Fund 
totaled $70,399.48. On this date also Paul Howard 
became our Washington library representative. One 
of Mr. Howard's duties will be to explain to the 
government the need of 35,000,000 Americans for 
public library service. 


A.L.A. WASHINGTON OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


A suite of offices at 1709 M Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., has been secured and A.L.A. federal 
relations work has been conducted from there since 
early in October. The new offices are strategically 
located between Connecticut Avenue and 17th 
Street, one block from the Mayflower Hotel and 
about four blocks north of the White House. 

The initial concern of the office has been with 
implications of the various proposals for develop- 
ment of a federal research program. While it is 
still too early to predict how much demand will be 
placed upon scholarly and research libraries by in- 
creased federal participation in individual research 
projects or by a unified research program there is 
evidence that officials are becoming increasingly 
aware of library needs. It is significant that the 
Committee on Science and Public Welfare (In 
Vannevar Bush Science the Endless Frontier. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
pp 112-115) in its report to the director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development has 
emphasized the essential nature of library and bib- 
liographic services to research and suggests that a 
government board such as the proposed National 
Research Foundation should give careful attention 
to the problems of interlibrary cooperation, ab- 
stracting and translating services, and bibliographic 
and reference services; and should devote part of 
its funds to their solution. 

It is hoped that research libraries may have ad- 
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vance information from their Washington repre- 
sentative relative to developments in the research 
program and that they may even be consulted in the 
planning stage so that American research may not 
be handicapped by inadequate bibliographic and 
library services. 

At present writing the surplus property picture 
is in a very nebulous state. Some equipment and 
materials have been reaching the market before 
local governments and educational institutions have 
had much chance to exercise the priority granted 
by the Surplus Property Act. However, the new 
surplus property administration will likely desig- 
nate educational priorities for certain types of mate- 
rial rather than using priorities of time. If the 
Office of Education is then able to set and staff its 
projected organization, libraries should fare much 
better than has been the case so far. Every effort 
should be made to support the work of this organ- 
ization when it is established. It should be borne 
in mind that there will be difficulty in designating 
certain materials as educational or library materials 
if they are useful to other groups as well. 

There is a good chance that before this report 
reaches librarians policies regarding priorities for 
libraries will have been made more definite and 
that the Office of Education will have been given 
the go-ahead signal for establishing its organization 
to handle surplus educational materials. 

PAUL HOWARD 
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News and Notes .of Wilson Publications 





AS one of our postwar projects we are at work 
on plans for a new index, an index to biog- 
raphy. By indicating sources of information it is 
believed that such an index will shorten the time 
required to answer reference questions in the freld 
of biography. It will be a “one-place” index to as 
much material in this field as practicable. 


Present plans call for two publications, a current 
index and a foundation volume. It is probable that 
the current index will be launched first and the 
foundation volume later. The current index will 
include references to biographical sketches in maga- 
zines, such as those now indexed in the periodical 
indexes, currently published books of individual 
biography, and obituaries. The foundation volume 
will contain references to biographical sketches 
such as were indexed in the back volumes of the 
periodical indexes, books of individual biography, 
and collected biography, and possibly the biogra- 
phical material in encyclopedias, particularly the 
encyclopedias of biography and those in special 
fields such as the Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, Groves, etc. 

The above is merely an indication of the general 
types of material now being considered. Both the 
current service and the foundation volume will be 
designed to cover the field as thoroughly as possible 
at reasonable prices. 


Interested? Write for further details or send us 
your suggestions. 


Short Story Index 


The INDEX TO SHORT STORIES is nearing 
completion, and it is hoped that by the spring of 
1946 copies will be in the hands of the users. This 
INDEX has re-indexed those volumes included in 
the Firkins indexes. Collections of stories intended 
for children only were not indexed. Subjects have 
been given to each story examined, a feature which 
will increase the reference value of the INDEX. 
After a great deal of consideration and questioning 
of librarians it has been decided not to include 
references to where stories may be found in peri- 
odicals. Librarians felt that the added cost and ad- 
ditional time needed to do this would not be of 
sufficient value to them. 


Palestine 


What is to happen in Palestine is a problem that 
both press and radio are debating at length these 
days. Because the language of diplomacy is not 
always clear, Britain’s commitments are apparently 
subject to various interpretations. On the basis of 
these the Jews demand a Jewish state; the Arabs, 
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an Arab state, and the British play for time. The 
Jews claim they have been promised one thing, the 
Arabs, another; and the shadow of Russia is ap- 
pearing to further complicate the solution. 


Both in area and population Palestine is smaller 
than the state of Maryland. However, we know 
that minor incidents can detonate world explosions. 
Conditions in Palestine are tense and the Near East 
could be today’s most potential source of trouble. 
In PALESTINE: JEWISH HOMELAND? Julia 
E. Johnsen reviews the background, and presents 
proposed solutions and pro and con arguments, all 
in the words of authorities on the Near East whose 
opinions command world attention. 


Standard Catalog 


In place of a new edition of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES in De- 
cember of this year there will be a five-year cumu- 
lated supplement; an annual supplement in 1946; 
and a two-year cumulated supplement in 1947. 

The 1941-45, five-year supplement will super- 
sede all previous supplements to the 1940 edition 
and when the two-year cumulation, 1946-47, is 
published, the main volume, the five-year, and the 
1946-47 supplements will supply complete service 
until the publication of the next edition, planned 
for 1948, 


Children’s Catalog Service 


Because of excessive demands for the 6th edi- 
tion of the CHILDREN’S CATALOG, the main 
volume of the catalog is out of print. There is 
available, however, four-years’ supplement service 
1942-1945. This can be supplied with prepublica- 
tion order for the 7th edition which will be ready 
in September 1946. Purchase of the 7th edition 
includes annual supplements through 1950. 


Education Index 


As the result of a recent questionnaire submitted 
to a representative group of subscribers to the 
EDUCATION INDEX, it has been decided to add 
the following periodicals to the list of those in- 
dexed regularly: 

Child Development 

Educational and Psychological Measurements 

Higher Education 

Journal of Consulting Psychology 

Journal of Exceptional Children 

Journal of Physical Education 

Nervous Child 

Safety Education 


Indexing will begin with the current volume. 
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Award to Current Biography 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY ’S August 1945 num- 
ber was selected for a promotion award by the 
magazine Letter, edited and published in Tucson, 
Arizona, by Ada P. McCormick. Copies of the 
issue were sent as a “dividend” to the subscribers 
of Letter, one of. whom, a regional editor of Read- 
er’s Digest, admitted that it lured him into sitting 
down and reading it—his editorial tasks forgotten 
—for a whole afternoon. 


Letter, now in its third year, is a quarterly, highly 
informal and, according to the cover of the Winter 
1945 number, concerned with ‘The Human Heart 
—World Affairs, told with tenderness, insight, 
humor, and courage.” To quote from its current 
correspondence column: ‘When Letter arrives it is 
like a good friend who sits and chats about many 
interesting and fascinating things and when Letter 
brings along a gift magazine it is like having the 
stranger ride up to the front gate and holler 
‘hello.’ ”” This time “the stranger’”” was CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY... . 


Mrs. McCormick selected CURRENT BIOGRA- 
PHY for this award because its ‘record of able men 
and women is useful in tying countries and races 
together.” 


The Union List 


The first supplement to the Second Edition of 
the UNION LIST OF SERIALS, which covers 
the years 1941-1943 with considerable 1944 mate- 
rial, is now on the press. It will be a volume of 
about 1,080 pages of the same size as those of the 
READERS’ GUIDE. Subscribers will receive cop- 
ies as : .pidly as we can get them through our 
bindery. 


Staff Changes 


THE READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE is experiencing a change of edi- 
tors for the first time in over twenty years with 
the retirement of Alice M. Dougan, editor since 
1924. Before coming to The Wilson Company, 
Miss Dougan had been on the staff of the New 
York State Library and of the Purdue University 
Library. For nine years, 1929-1937, she edited the 
ART INDEX in addition to the READERS’ 
GUIDE. Visiting library school students remember 
her five-minute talks on the editing of the GUIDE, 
citing humorous typographical errors for which the 
“galley slave’ editors must watch. 


The new editor of the GUIDE is Sarita Robin- 
son, who until November first was head of the 
catalog department of the State University of Iowa. 
A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University and of 
the University of Illinois Library School, with 
graduate work in Spanish at the State University 
of Iowa, Miss Robinson was on: the staff of the 
University of Illinois Library and of the Sioux City 
Public Library before going to the State University 
of Iowa in 1929. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG, On the service basis 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $3 
a year, 25c a copy; Yearbooks on the 
service basis 

EDUCATION INDEX. On the service basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. PALESTINE: JEWISH 
HOMELAND? (Reference Shelf, Vol. 18) 
$1.25. Ready in January 

SHORT StTorRY- INDEX. On the service basis. 
Ready in the spring 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
On the service basis 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS: First SUPPLE- 
MENT TO THE 2d ed. On the service 

basis. Ready in December 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 
Art INpDEX, September 1944-October 
bound volume. Ready in December 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS: First Supplement to the 2d ed. 
Ready in December 


1945, annual 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 248) 


The guy who leaves the books all scattered 
Should have his head ungently battered. 


Who takes a magazine from the rack 
Is solid—when he puts it back. 

To have to pay a fine, it seems, 

Is such a careless way with means. 


The numbers on the backs of books 
Are there to guide and not for looks. 


Our books are ‘“‘one for all’’—not all for one. 
If one takes all, there'll soon be none. 


If you don’t like any of these, just jangle your 
own jingle. 

Encouraging note?—In the paper-covered 421- 
page publication of the Educational Policies Comi- 
mission of the National Education Association 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) there are ten indexed references to libraries. 
“Educatior® for All American Youth” purports to 
have been written five years from now and shows 
what may be expected of American education in 
1950. The commission sees two possible channels 
for educational development: A federalized system 
of secondary ‘education and a wisely planned and 
vigorously implemented program . . . developed 
by the local and state educational authorities. Chal- 
lenging, if disturbing, reading. 

This summer The Little Prince stole our heart 
away. “C'est le temps que tu as perdu pour ta rose 
qui fait ta rose si importante.” What is your rose? 
Could it be your library and the children who use 
it? 
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BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 11-17 


While we recommend Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” in 
BUCKRAM—vwe also carry a complete stock in the 
Publisher’s Binding 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS—IN EITHER BINDING— 


from our attractive Juvenile Catalogs 





—Copies sent on request— 
The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 














“This is a modern index of the sort we have 
come to expect from the Wilson Company, 
an index which facilitates work with an im- 
portant group of journals and calls attention 
to materials which have been available till 
now only to the most indefatigable workers. 
It is recommended to any library which con- 
cerns itself with affairs of the period covered.” 


Quoted from 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


s 
: 
: 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


READERS’ GUIDE 
1890 -1899 


Write for a list of the fifty-one most valuable maga- 
zines of the period that are completely indexed. 


Published by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Significant Speeches by the 


Moulders of National and World Opinion 
on Post-War Plans and Policies 


An Essential Contemporaneous Speech Reference 


WRIT’. today 
FOR SAMPLE 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year $6.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 








DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


112 SOUTH CARROLL $T., MADISON. WiS. 
87 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Because of their importance, 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. 
Need of service— 
Dial Humboldt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650 
Save and protect your precious journals 


When in 


FOR PEACE 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y, 








Current History 


More libraries and 
schools subscribe to 
CURRENT HIS- 
TORY now than ever 
before, taking advan- 
tage of its reference 
features: the Chronol- 
ogy, a 20-page, accu- 
rate account of world 
events each day; the 
documents, includin 
the official texts o 
significant documents 
and speeches; articles 
by expert historians 
and economists. 

! yr. $3.00 2 yrs. $5.00 








Events Publishing Co., 135 S. Second St. Phila. 6, Pa. 











ESPECIALLY SPANIELS 


By GLADYS TABER $2. 
‘‘An affectionate, feminine, pleasant point of 
view makes this nice supplementary reading 
for dog owners and breeders who are not in 
the professional class. Illustrated with beguil- 
ing photographs.’’—Virginia Kirkus 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY Philadelphia 2 


Now available—new, different, appealing— 


DOG SENTIMENT | Sci, 0f,16. on vost cua 
size—usable as mailing 

POST CARDS cards. Nicely printed in 
black on white. Ideal for 

home, office, club, library. 

Includes old favorites such as Vest’s ,Tribute, Dog’s Prayer, 
No Room in Heaven for Dogs, Poisoner in Hell, etc. 
$1 per set; 100 or more, any ass’t, 3c each. Lib, dis. 50%. 


JUDY PUBLISHING CO. (DOG WORLD) 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 


the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE SONNETS 


By WILLIAM BACON EVANS 
(Author of “Seven Score Bird Songs”) 
Here is a collection of the excellent sonnets 
which have already won Mr. Evans a host 
of admirers. Cloth $1.50 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 











DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


\ a. 
We furnish single copies, volumes or sets 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 
elgelislelat a tele Mas Tielst teltg 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
}-- J “original “Published  ~ elcnas ant Ah 4 
ice. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York i!, N.Y. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


| French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


—amm O30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 











Nema } ‘ mem i 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Fifth Ave iite New 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

A LIST OF 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Library 
Bulletin published monthly except July and August 


SUBJECT HEADINGS at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1945. 


FOR STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 
CHEMISTRY LIBRARIES Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and- county aforesaid, personally appeared E. M. 
: Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
Compiled by ag Gepenee 3 cage Oat she i, the Saeretary, 
. e ilson Company, publishers of the 
S A mate of = Wilson Library Bulletin and that the following is, to 
cience—lechnology Group the | < her knewtedge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
GRACE R. CAMERON, CHAIRMAN paper, ~ ——. = = the aforesaid publica 
: : oa° tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
Chemistry Library, Louisiana State by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
University Act of March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal 
my Die i ; . Laws and Regulations printed on the reverse of this 
This list of subject headings was compiled form, to wit: 
for use in assigning subject headings to 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
th ‘ : | f book editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
e entries in a cata og oF Ss, pam- Name of— Post Office Address 
phlets and other literature in a chemical Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company 
library. General or main headings are Béitee eet Aven. New York, 5 
used which can be expanded as needed. 950 University Ave., New York, 52 
Subdivisions which may be used under Managing Editor, None 
general headings are also given. Ex- Business Managers, None we aS 
amples of expansions for specialized fields ne i Poe Gree 59+ ft ened. by 2 cospere 
: tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
such as dyes, paper and rubber are in- immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
cluded. Important for all college univer- stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
- bli d al itheari ° ._ 2 of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
sity, public, and special libraries containing poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
any chemical material. owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com 
pany, or ge ge ge concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
August, 1945. Planographed. must be given.) i ; 
y ilson, Florence A. Arnold, Mary Burnham, 
64 pages. $1.50. ulia E. Johnsen, Gertrude D. Nolan, Edith M 
helps, Marion E. Potter, Arthur Rigg, all of 950 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION acces ay = N.Y. 52, Blanche Gray, Mat 
toon, Ill., Rose Cox Guthrie, Seattle, Washington. 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, N.Y. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Lillian M. Brown, 204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, N.Y., 
Estate of Frederic E. Clements, Mission Canyon, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Elsie M. Cornew, 905 Stuyve 


, sant Ave., Trenton, N.J., Alice M. Dougan, 1261 
easons h Merriam Ave., N.Y. 52, Florence P. Gallagher, 505 
Ye ee N. Jackson St., Glendale 6, Cal., Agnes E. Graham, 


‘ i 1415 Moss St., Eugene, Ore., Marian A. Knight, 
The Engineering Index should 590 E. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Julia E. Johnsen 
° e and Marion E. Potter, 960 Summit Ave., N.Y. 52, 
be in your library Edith M. ‘Phelps and H. W. Wilson, 950 University 
I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING Ave., N.Y. 52, Bird K. Richardson, 204 North Yale 
The developments made in the automotive, civil, St., Vermillion, S. Dak., Alice E. Sanborn, 283 
and electrical fields are indexed just as com- Clifton St., Malden, Mass.,. Mildred Smith, 165 Knoles 
pletely as those made in management, marine, Way, Stockton, Cal., Caroline B. Sutliff, 85 Bedford 
> nm mining, petroleum and railroad en- St., N.Y. 14, Julia Vaulx, 210 Lafayette Ave., Fay 
2—WORLD_WIDE IN SCOPE —— Ark., Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam Ave., 


Articles indexed are selected from the engineer- N.Y. , Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown Heights, N.Y 
ing literature, no matter where it is published. z y 
s—ohdabens ‘Your intencere taal fh, to pararanhs next, abors givin 
volume contains references on more than c mes 0 © owners, Stocknolders, and se 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 


4—MORE tno rubies AN INDEX holders and security holders as they appear upon 
Following the title of every article indexed is a the books of the company but also, in cases where 
concise digest which gives an accurate concep- the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
= < s-- = —_ ae = “os books of the company as trustee or in any other 
neers, scientists and many prominent indus- fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
trialiaes ae grouped alphabetically in an Au- poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
bh ee AND EFFORT also that the said two beregnete contain statements 

5—S embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
—-B- 7 =. —_ Fy a the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
references grouping material under broad holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
jects bringing together all related articles; you the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
= — almost a of all published in- and — in a F< ty ney than that of a 
ormation on any su bona e owner; and this affiant has no reason to 

er “COMPREHENSIVE. Mine te send believe that any other person, association, or cor 
St ca of >. mer ay A a small percent- poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
age of those published; consequently, you do said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
not wet : conte “sg ¥ <. CC pros- stated by her. 
ress. y the amassed ical t ca - y 
erature can give you that, and only the  * THE H. ‘By. Bs COMPANY 
neering Index has the facilities to index this . Puewps, Secretary. 
wide and varied collection of information, and Sworn to and subscribed befeee me this 20th day 
make it accessible as the telephone on your of September, 1945. NES V. LAHEY 


desk. 
The 1944 edition has come from the press— [SEAL] Notary mate Bronx Co., “f z. 
price $50.00 Bronx County Clerk’s No. 6 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. Bronx County Register’s No. 88-L-7 


West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
ebirten Commission Expires March 30, 1947 
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From Sibby Botherbox by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott) 


Wilson Catalog Cards are available for all “Readers’ Choice” selections. 

















Legend and 
history— 
romance and 
a way of 
life 


The story of the Shendandoah is the 
story of the valley as well as the river. 
A hunting ground for the Indians, the 
valley was first settled by Germans from 
Pennsylvania and Scotch Covenanters; 
later the English from Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, settled the Lower Valley. 


During the Civil War much important 
fighting took place in the valley. Julia 
Davis, author of THE SHENAN- 
DOAH, has rounded out the picture of 
the war through the use of material from 
four diaries—those of Henry Douglas 
(1 Rode with Stonewall) ; a Confederate 
infantryman: Belle Boyd, the young 
southern lady who carried on during 
the entire war as if she were in a mu- 
sical comedy; and the diary of Mrs. 
McDonald who, with eight children, 
lived in Winchester, a town which 
changed hands some seventy times during 
the war. 


The closed shutters of the front parlors 
of the old brick houses, the wails of the 
ghosts in the musty attics, the pungent 
smell of box in the neglected gardens add 
a romantic touch to the living memories 
of the past. 


And the people of the valley today, 
steeped in reminiscent quiet, are patient 
and laborious men, awed each spring as 
the valley breaks into blossom; and as 
each gathers his harvest in the fall, 
knows that to be an apple grower is the 
highest good. Postwar travelers will not 
only find this descriptive book a delight, 
but a tour guide to three trips over the 
Skyline and through Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. 


THE SHENANDOAH by Julia Davis 
is the twenty-seventh volume in the 
Rivers of America series, edited by Her- 
vey Allen and Carl Carmer. 

Illustrated by Frederic Taubes. $2.50 
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31st EDITION 

















FARRAR & RINEHART, NEW YORK 












UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 


1944-1945 


Phelps. 324p. $2.25 

This new edition again reports 
the outstanding debates of the 
college year. Constructive and 
rebuttal speeches are given in 
full and are accompanied by 
briefs and bibliographies. Inter- 
esting departures from the tradi- 
tional debate form are represent- 
ed in panels, radio debates, round 
tables and audience participation. 





| CONTENTS 

Compulsory Universal Mili- 
tary Training 

The Partition of Germany | 

World Peace Settlement 


Admission of all Races to 
State Universities 


Cartels 


Permanent Government Eco- 
nomic Controls 


Settling Labor Disputes by 
Legislation 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





in selecting -books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


November The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
> 


A 


ve been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


/ Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
ha 


You are invited to visit our Children’s Book Room and the special 
sections on Fine Arts, Poetry and Philosophy. 





FICTION 


KENDRICK, BAYNARD HARDWICK, 1894- 
Out of control.. Morrow 1945 216p $2 
_ “Mrs. Dennis Fillmore, a handsome young 
woman who bowls over all the gentlemen in 
the vicinity of her country home in Tennessee, 
runs into some unpleasantness when a former 
friend with blackmailing tendencies is killed 
in an automobile wreck at the Fillmore fishing 
lodge. The resulting excitement is looked into 
by Captain Duncan Maclain, the blind de- 
tective."" New Yorker 


Lewis, SINCLAIR, 1885- 

‘Cass Timberlane; a novel of husbands and 
wives. Random house 1945 390p $2.75 
“A story of marriage, the focus on Judge 
Timberlane and the lovely, somewhat unstable 
young wife, Jinny, who alternately stimulated 
his passion, his worship, his jealousy. But it 
is too the story of a community, of various types 
of people, patterns of marriage—a story of a 

small city in Minnesota,” Kirkus 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, 1887- 
High Barbaree, by Charles Nordhoff and 
J. N. Hall. Little 1945 230p $2 
A Catalina flying boat is wrecked in the 
Pacific ocean after its struggle with a Jap sub- 
marine. Its radio has been destroyed, its water 
tanks punctured, and three of its crew killed. 
But the “Cat” still floats, and in it the two sur- 
vivors, Alec Brooke, the young pilot from Towa, 
and his navigator, Gene Mauriac of California. 
Alex begins to reminisce about his home town 
in Iowa, about Naney Fraser, and their dream 
of a tiny Pacific island 
A condensed form appeared in “Cosmo- 
politan” 
PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, 1878- 
_ January thaw. . McGraw 1945 329p 
‘: \* €Whittlesey house publications) $2.75 
A novel revolving around “the situation 
in which a writer and his family find themselves 
.in joint o¢cupanty of a Connecticut housé with 
a stubborn and vengeful native”. American 
news of books 


PINCKNEY, JOSEPHINE, 1895- 


Three o'clock dinner. Viking 1945 296p 
$2.50 
“The action ;laid in contemporary Charles- 
ton); is concentrated into a few intense days, 
during which the links are forged and smashed 
between the aristocratic Redcliffs and the new- 
come-to-power Hessenwinkles.” Kirkus 


PEOPLE 


JAMES, MARQUIS, 1891- 
Cherokee et: a tale of an Oklahoma 


boyhood. Viking 1945 294p $3 
Contains stories of claims and claim-jump- 
ing on the Cherokee strip in Oklahoma, of In- 
dians and outlaws, of Texas rangers and the 
Rough riders together with childhood reminis- 
cences and the author's experiences on home 
town papers 
Map on lining-papers 


KAYE-SMITH, SHEILA, 1887- 


Kitchen fugue. Harper 1945 215p $2.75 

Sheila Kaye-Smith’s story of herself, of 
her life and her friends’ and neighbors’ lives, 
and of food and wartime living. She admits 
“a certain number of other things will intrude, 
because food has for me too many associations in 
life and memory to be isolated as a subject.” 
There are recipes for cooking with restricted 
ingredients 


MACDONALD, BETTY 


The egg and I. Lippincott 1945 277p 
$2.75 
The autobiography of a farmer's wife. 
The MacDonalds settled on a chicken farm in 
the Olympic mountains in Washington where 
the nearest neighbor was four miles down the 
road. Bob, an ex-Marine of World war I, loved 
it but Betty waged a constant and losing battle 
against the stove that wouldn’t work, the water 
which had to be brought in pails by hand and 
the chickens. who seemed determined to commit 
suicide Tip 
A condensed form appeared in “Atlantic 
monthly” 
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MCNAUGHTON, FRANK 
This man Truman, by Frank McNaughton 
and Walter Hehmeyer. McGraw 1945 
219p illus $2.50 
This biography of President Truman takes 
him from boyhood, his Missouri store and farm 
background, and party loyalties thru his sena- 
torial and vice presidential career 
MALVERN, GLADYS 
Good troupers all; the story of Joseph 
Jefferson. Macrae Smith co, 1945 287p 
illus $2.50 
The story of the Jeffersons soon after 
Joseph’s birth in 1829 and their careers in the 
theater from the early years of Jefferson's ap- 
prenticeship to the day of Jefferson's greatest 
triumph in the title role of Washington Irving's 
“Rip Van Winkle” 
SUMNER, FRANCIS BERTODY, 1874- 
Life history of an American naturalist. 
Cattell 1945 298p $3 
An autobiography of a scientist with com- 
ments on education, philosophy, religion, and 
scientific, research 


FOR AMATEURS 


Davis, EUGENE C., 

Amateur theater handbook; a complete 
guide to successful play production. 
Greenberg 1945 237p illus $4 

“Practical procedures and techniques for 
amateur theatricals, from prompt book and try- 
outs to dress rehearsal and profits.” Publishers’ 
weekly 

Contents: Theater plant; Production staff ; 

The play; Director prepares; Casting through 

tryouts; Making yourself up for the part; Play 

in rehearsal; The performance; Unit set; Stage 
lighting; Profitable play production; Glossary 
FIsHER, Lots J. 

Cartooning for fun and profit. 
1945 96p illus $1.50 

“Simple steps in figure and scene drawing 
for amateurs’ who want to be cartoonists or to 
draw for their own fun.” Publishers’ weekly 


ANESTHESIA 


RAPER, HOWARD RILEY, 1886- 
Man against. pain; the epic of anesthesia. 
Prentice-Hall 1945 337p illus $3.50 


In four parts: Background: a record of 
failure; Discovery: a story of success; Con- 


troversy: a story of conflict; Modern anesthesia: 
a story of progress ; 


COOPERATIVES 


Warp, LEO RICHARD, 1893- 
Ourselves, inc.; the story of consumer free 
enterprise. Harper 1945 236p $2.50 
“A tour of various communities which 
have adopted cooperation as a way of life which 


Follett 
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offers freedom, economic as well as moral. From 
a mining community in Dillon, Ohio, to the 
Swedish and Finnish dairy-agricultural areas in 
the mid-west, here is co-operation on a divergent 
scale, whether limited to the local store or 
extended, to undertaking, insurance, banking, 
housing, education, hospitalization, factories— 
and finally religion.” Kirkus 


HOMES 


Witts, Roya Barry, 1895- 
Houses for homemakers. Watts, F. 1945 
94p illus $2.50 
The book contains plans for fifty houses 
that can be built for $10,000 or less, plus ten 
pages of working details for the small house 


JOBS AND MORE JOBS 


HERDEGEN, JOHN W. 
How to get the job you want. Essential 
bks. 1945 92p $1 
“A book for every returning soldier and 
for every man. and woman who wants to know 
how to get the job of his or her choice—and 
how to keep that job.” Huntting 
Partial contents: Name your figure; Vo- 
cation forum; Tested ideas ted plans; Building 
og presentation; Opportunity mart; Strictly 


OsBoRNE, Davin R. 

Salesmen for tomorrow ; how to select and 
train them; foreword by K. B. Elliott. 
Harper 1945 225p illus $3.50 

Partial contents: How “good” is the 
career; Reducing mistakes in selecting sales- 
men; Challenging compensation plans; Top- 
management influence on sales training; Pro- 
duction influence for sales ‘“foremen’’; Educa- 
tional influences on sales supervision; Group 
training to develop teamwork; To provide new 
sales tools 


WALLACE, HENRY AGARD, 1888- 
Sixty million jobs. Reynal 1945 216p illus 
$2, pa $1 

The author sums up his personal, politica! 
and national philosophy. He sets forth 60,000,- 
000 jobs as the goal by 1950 as a necessity for 
doubling the income of those in the lowest 
income brackets. He believes that full employ- 
ment can be reached without inflation, regimen- 
tation or unbalancing the budget 


MYSTICISM AND 
RELIGION 


CHENEY, SHELDON WARREN, 1886- 
Men who have walked with God. . . Knopf 
1945 395p illus $3.75 
“Being the story of mysticism through the 
ages told in the biographies of representative 
seers and saints, with excerpts from their writ- 
ings and sayings.” Subtile 








NOVEMBER 1945 


Contains chapters on Lao-Tse, Buddha, 
Pythagoras and Plato, Plotinus, Saint Bernnard, 
Eckhart, Fra Angelico, Jacob Boehme, Brother 
Lawrence, William Blake 


ERSKINE, JOHN, 1879- 
Human life of Jesus. 


$3 
A life of Jesus as an historical event rather 
than a philosophical idea by a man of letters 
who used the Douay, as well as the King James 
version of the Gospels as source material 


Morrow 1945 248p 


THE MILITARY 


FITZPATRICK, EDWARD AUGUSTUS, 1884- 
Universal military training. McGraw 1945 
374p (Whittlesey house publications) 
$2.75 
“Analysis with discussion of the problems 
of the standing army, the regular navy, the 
militia, the National Guard and the reserve from 
the civilian standpoint. Both sides of the sub- 
ject discussed with historical background.” Li- 
rary journal 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILy, comp. 

Peacetime conscription. Wilson, H.W. 
1945 327p (Reference shelf .v. 18, 
no. 4) $1.25 

“This book has been limited to relatively 

recent materials and discussions bearing on mili- 

tary training as a postwar problem. . . Discus- 

sions have been presented here without bias, 
and from as varied points of view as feasible. 

The convenience of debaters has been kept in 

mind in classifying and arranging materials and 

bibliography.” Preface 


MARSHALL, GEORGE CATLETT, 1880- 
Selected speeches and statements of Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall ; 
ed. by H. A. DeWeerd. Infantry jour- 
nal 1945 263p front $2.75 
In 2 parts: part 1, The nation prepares 
for war; part 2, The nation at war. Includes 
48 statements 
“This selection includes most of General 
Marshall's important public statements during 
the years of crisis.” Foreword 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


BookER, EDNA LEE 
Flight from China, by E. L. Riches, 
collaboration with J. S. Potter; yA 
tions by Peggy Bacon. Macmillan 1945 
236p illus $2.75 
“Shanghai of the 1920's . . . is the back- 
ground of her tale of Japan's sradual encroach- 
ment. Finally in 1940, with but four days to 
get ready, she and her daughter were forced to 
ee the country, leaving Mr. Potter at his post. 
His account of three years as an enemy alien, 
of internment, of the tedious trip home and the 
exhilaration of freedom once more, rounds out 
their . . . story.” Huntting 


INGHAM, TRAVIS, 1906- 

Rendezvous by submarine; the story of 
Charles Parsons and the guerrilla- 
soldiers in the Philippines ; with a fore- 
word by C. P. Romulo. Doubleday 
1945 255p $2.50 

“The story of Commander Parsons’ highly 
dangerous exploits in direction of Filipino guer- 
rilla warfare during the Jap occupation. He 
escaped to Washington and returned by sub to 
keep the information and supply lines function- 
ing.” American news of books 


SAYRE, JOEL, 1900- 

Persian gulf command; some marvels on 
the road to Kazvin. Random house 
1945 140p illus $2 

“The story of how we got lend lease sup- 
plies to Russia—4]4 million tons of it—through 

Iran. . . Tells of the; outfit under General 

Donald H. Connally, and the way they built 

roads and laid tracks and fought the elements 

to get supplies through, in the dark days of 

Stalingrad and on up to the opening of the 

Dardanelles late in '44.” Kirkus 

“Most of the material of this book was 
originally written for “The New Yorker.’ ” 


POETRY 


MACNEICcE, Louls, 1907- 
. . Springboard, 1941-1944. 
house 1945 63p $1.75 


At head of title: Poems 
Thirty-two poems reflecting England under 
the ordeal of war 


Random 


WOLFE, THOMAS, 1900-1938 
A stone, a leaf, a door; poems, selected 
and arranged in verse by J. S. Barnes; 
with a foreword by Louis Untermeyer. 
Scribner 1945 166p $2.50 
“It has long been recognized that a great 
deal of Thomas Wolfe’s prose is really poetry, ~ 
but it remained for Tech. Sgt. John S. Barnes 
to select and arrange in verse form some 70 
excerpts from Thomas Wolfe's novels and short 
stories.”" Huntting 


UNITED NATIONS 


ARNE, SIGRID 
United nations primer. 
$1.25 


Tells “in easy language, just what hap- 
pened pra the” powers from the Atlantic 
Charter through San Francisco.” Literary guild 

Contents: Atlantic charter; United nations 
declaration; Casablanca; Food conference; First 
Quebec conference; Moscow; United nations 
relief conference; Cairo; Tehran; Ilo meeting; 
Bretton woods; Second Quebec conference; 
Aviation conference; Yalta; San Francisco con- 
ference 


Farrar 1945 156p 





UNITED STATES—PAST 
AND PRESENT 


COLLINS, FREDERICK LEWIs, 1882- 
Uncle Sam's billion-dollar baby; a tax- 
payer looks at the TVA. Putnam 1945 
174p $2.75 


“Shall we have more TVA’s?. . . Written 
in the manner of an informal dialogue, this book 
is an attempt to answer that question.” Hunt- 
ting 


DULLES, FosTER RHEA, 1900- 

Twentieth. century America. Pub. for 
Reynal by Houghton 1945 582, xxvii p 
illus $3.75 

In five parts: Opening of the century ; Pro- 
gressive era; Stakes of world power; New deal; 

Peace and war 

“The purpose of this book is to tell the 
story of the growth of American democracy and 
of the expanding réle of the United States in 
world affairs since the opening of the twentieth 
century. It is an attempt to weave the threads 
of the more significant political, economic, and 
social developments of the nation into an in- 
tegrated account of national progress.” Preface 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD THOMAS 
Slow train to yesterday ; a last glance at the 
local ; illus. with drawings by F. Strobel. 
Houghton 1945 189p $3 
“From Maine to Georgia, from Virginia 
to Colorado, the short line railroads live but 
rarely prosper. (The author, has ridden these 
colorful survivors of the Rail Age and tells us 
about them. . . and of the people who still ride 
and love them.” Huntting 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR MEIER, 1918- 
Age of Jackson. Little 1945 577p $5 


Begins with the end of the Jeffersonian ag- 
ricultural era and paints the slow rise of indus- 
trialism and its radical effects on. the national 
economy. The author shows the relation of 
Jacksonian democracy to law, industrialism, re- 
ligion and literature, the beginnings of the 
Free Soil movement 


WORDS 


BROWN, IvoR JOHN CARNEGIE, 1891- 
Word in your ear; and, Just another word ; 
with a foreword to the American ed. by 
J. D. Adams. Dutton 1945 2v in 1 
TL. ee 
Combines in one volume the author's “A 
word in your ear” and “Just another word,” 
first published in England in 1942 and 1943 
respectively 
Both books are alphabetic “anthologies 
of words” presenting researches into the quali- 
ty, history, life and feeling of ‘several hundred 
words which have particularly interested him 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


YOU AND YOUR 
FUTURE 


DENGEL, VERONICA, 1900- 
Hold your man! Drawings by Alajalov. 
Coward-McCann 1945 223p illus $2.50 
Discusses > qualities like good 


skin, good teeth, good figure; mental ones like 


broadening your reading, your interests; emo- 
tional ones like hom and family adjust- 
ment.” Cincinnati 


LAIRD, DONALD ANDERSON, 1897- 
Technique of personal ‘analysis ; tested 
ways for fitting your personality to a 
future, by D. A. Laird, assisted by 
E. C. Laird. McGraw 1945 408p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $3 
In this book Dr Laird tells how one can 
make his F pacer worth more and shows 
how to find out what may be holding him back. 
There are guide lists, with specific advice on 
a strengths 
alphabetical index of tests, including 
tests for specific vocations: p ix-x 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BARKSDALE, LENA 


That country called Virginia; illus. by 


Harry Roth. Knopf 1945 234p illus 
map $2 


A romantic history of Virginia, begin- 
ning with the first settlements and ending with 

ern times, with a lively emphasis upon 
traditions and social trends 


Best, HERBERT, 1894- 
Border iron; illus. by Erick Berry ,pseud). 
Viking 1945 219p $2 
The story tells how a , Tod Randall, 
and his black and white shee og, Limb, solve 
a border dispute over iron ore from Massa- 


chusetts for a furnace in York province in the 
1740s 


FARLEY, WALTER, 1915- 

Black stallion returns; illus. by Harold 
Eldridge. Random house 1945 229p 
illus $2 

Sequel to “Black stallion” 
The story of a boy and his horse. Full of 
adventure and mystery 


MacKay_E, Davip LoRING, 1890- 

Twenty- fifth ry by Loring MacKaye ; 
decorations by H. C. Pitz. Longmans 
1945 214p illus $2 

Returning from their twenty-fifth mission 
the crew of a bomber are forced to bail out 
= Denmark. The story focuses on Jigs, the 

oung tail-gunner. He is picked up + the 

Danish underground and is smuggled to Copen- 

where the crew meet to plan their final 
er warfare 





NOVEMBER 1945 


PARTON, ETHEL, 1862-1944 
Year without a summer; a story of 1816; 
with illus. by Margaret Platt. Viking 
1945 288p illus $2 
An unnatural summer of snow and frost, 
caused by sunspots, in 1816, serves as a back- 
und for this New England story, in which an 
glish girl arrives to claim the richest part 
of the town as her inheritance and joins in the 
sports, chores and social affairs of the young 
people 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG, 1897- 
Hull-down for action; illus. by the author. 
Doubleday 1945 213p illus $2 

“In this story, Judd Anders, hero of ;the 
author's; “Lost Lagoon,’ is the victim of a 
planned mutiny. As a Nazi and a Jap spy make 
off with his ship on the fateful December 7th, 
Judd and his three friends are cast adrift on a 
raft. They reach Guadalcanal ;and have many 
adventures;” Kirkus 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


AULAIRE, INGRI (MORTENSON) d’, 1904- 
Too big ,by, Ingri & E. P. d’Aulaire. 
Doubleday 1945 unp illus $1 


A picture book showing the troubles of a 
little boy who was too big 


BEIM, LORRAINE (LEVEY) 1909- 

Two is a team, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim; pictures by Ernest Crichlow. 
Harcourt 1945 unp illus $1.75 

Ted and Paul, a little Negro boy and a 
little white boy, differ on the best way to build 

a coaster, but after double smash ups, decide 

that cooperation is best in the end 


BRONSON, WILFRID SWANCOURT, 1894- 
Turtles ; written and illus. by W. S. Bron- 
son. Harcourt 1945 63p illus $1.75 
Simply written information about turtles, 
including the care of turtles as pets. Illustrated 
with cartoon-like drawings 


BURTON, EARL 

Exciting adventures of Waldo, by Earl and 
Linette Burton; illus. by Helen Stone. 
McGraw 1945 64p illus (Whittlesey 

house publications) $2 
Waldo, a little wooden decoy duck, is 
thrown into the river because of his imperfect 
bill. He encounters hazardous adventures with 
a bullfrog, mischievous boys and a tugboat, but 
at last finds a home and real friend when he 
is picked up on the beach by young Christopher 


CRANE, ALAN HORTON, 1901- 
Nick and Nan in Yucatan. Nelson 1945 
Nick and Nan, twins, take an airplane trip 
from Mexico City to visit their uncle in Yucatan. 
They meet Fito, whose was a 
re and enjoy with him the sights of Merida 
@ visit to the ancient Mayan ruins 


GaTEs, Doris, 1901- 

North fork. Viking 1945 211p $2 
Drew Saunders, spoiled young owner of a 

western lumber mill, is sent to school in a com- 

munity which boasts a large Indian population. 

Thru his relationship with Monty, an intelligent 

Indian boy, Drew overcomes ‘his racial preju- 

dices, and re-examines his values 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH, 1892- 

Sibby Botherbox; with illus. in black & 
white by Marjory Collison. Lippincott 
1945 174p $2 

Hannah, aged nine, and her imaginery 
playmate, Si Botherbox, spend a summer 
with understanding Uncle Willie at Gladbrook 


LENSKI, Lols, 1893- 

Strawberry girl; written and illus. by Lois 
Lenski. Lippincott 1945 193p illus 
$2.50 

Life am Florida Crackers is here told 
in the story of Birdie Boyer, the warm-hearted 
little girl, whose industrious family makes its 
living by raising strawberries, thus arousin 
the bitter enmity of the Slaters, who are pro 
lazy neighbors 


POWELL, JAMEs D. 

Junior model planes, designed and illus. 
by J. D. Powell; ed. by Ed Clarke. 
Crowell 1945 ,96,p illus $2 

Gives information on the building of 
four complete, flying model planes: a glider, 

a stick model with propeller, a stick model with 

ribbed wings, and a cabin transport. There is 

a section on general construction matters, and 

a section containing detailed flying instructions. 

For young 


RICHARDSON, MyRA REED 
Mule skinners; illus. by L. S. Glanzman. 
Viking 1945 203p illus $2 

“Patriotic Tim Griffith, of Stonebury, 
wants to do something for the Army, and, with 
the help of a mule rescued ‘from the town bully, 
he and a young friend get a chance to join the 
local boys’ troop as mule skinners.” Kirkus 


STINETORF, LouIsE A. 

Children of South Africa; illus. by Eva 
Watson. Lippincott 1945 175p illus 
map $2 

Stories of South African children in a 
dozen different background. Contents: Safari 
hunter; Katya wanted a room of her own; 

Okapi belt; Monkeyshines; Tail feathers; The- 

one-who-has- -thrown-away; Around an Afri- 

can corner; Melanie; Jackal and the honey bird; 

Elephant and the hippopotamus; Dearly beloved 

one-of-no-value-whatsoever; Keake’s courtship 


TATHAM, CAMPBELL 
First book of boats; pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. ‘ Watts, F. 1945 ,40)p illus $1 
Authentic information about ships, includ- 


ing small boats, for the very young, clear! 
pictured by Jeanne Bendick. Ie calees tnaes : 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Liprary Favorites (CLF) column represent the combined stand- 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best seller’ lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’’ ), 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediately 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Book 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 





NONFICTION FICTION 
CLF 


Apams. A. Woollcott. Je '45 : SHELLABARGER. Captain from Castile. 
BRD 5+ 2— Je '45 BRD 4+ 2— LG 

—. as boy. F '45 HILTON. So well remembered. Ag’45 97 

MAUDLIN. Up front. Je’45 BRD 7+ aay? tBED 6 haem 81 

Pris. Brave men. N °44 BRD 11-+ Winsor. Forever Amber. O ' 


HAHN. China to me. N °44 BRD 6+ 7— 81 


BRD 6+ 3— ‘- | Cosrain. Black rose. Ag °45 73 
8 Ae dere a ated RAND. The fountainhead. Ag °45 
BROMFIELD. Pleasant valley. Ap °45 _ BRD 5+ 2— 59 
BRD 3+ 1— MARSHALL. World, the flesh and 
Wuure. Report on the Russians. Father Smith. Je’45 BRD 8+ 2— 58 
Mr 45 BRD 7+ 7— DAVENPORT. Valley of decision. O '42 
Koester. Yogi and the commissar. BRD 6+ 2— 46 
Je '45 BRD 2+ 2— .. | Goupcg. Green Dolphin street. Ag 
BARMINE. One who survived. Je °45 ‘44 BRD 5+ 2— LG 46 
BRD 4+ 1— SINCLAIR. Dragon harvest. Je ‘45 
LAUTERBACH. These are the Russians. BRD 2+- 39 
My 45 BRD 3+ 1— .. | SHaw. Rickshaw boy. Mr ‘45 
Caruso. Enrico Caruso. Ap 45 BRD 7+ 28 
BRD 3+ Wituams, Leave her to heaven. Ap 
EsKELUND. My Chinese wife. Je '45 ‘44 BRD 4+ 1— LG 28 
BRD 4+ .. | Stone. Immortal wife. S 
WALLaAce. Sixty million jobs. S$ ‘45 on BRD 8+ 2— 26 109 
Cerr. Try and stop me. N °44 ULLMAN, White tower. Ag '45 .... 24 6 
99 | Douctas. The robe. 0°42 BRD2+ 20 310 


CHILDREN’s Books popular in libraries during September are: Rabbit hill, by Robert Lawson; 
ey by Elizabeth Gray; ie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight; and Stocky, boy of west Texas, by 








DECEMBER BOOK CHOICES 


BOoK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB JuNror LirerARY GUILD 
Dual choice: Lovely is the lee, by Robert Gibbings. o Ope abt Mystery in blue, by Gertrude E. Mallette. 
y 
Each red: a novel, by Peter Bowman. Older | ao for — by eens Sperry. 
1 y Gu lagemedioe Vigne’ The Mitchells, by Hilda van 


ILD 
Bedside book of famous French stories, edited by Belle Pri : The anti t, Bi . 
Beck Robert N. Li Rand Hed Wis group antique cat, by Bianca Bradbury 









SET RR VOR, Cage 4 Raper 











Thirty-three of the year’s 
outstanding addresses presented 







REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN SPEECHES : 
1944-1945 ; 


A. Craig Baird 328p. $1.25 % 

















“Representative” means inclusive; the best of many types, 
political orations, business addresses, broadcasts, sermons, edu- 
cational addresses. . . 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES has not 
only great value for speakers and writers, but also for the his- 
torian and the student of current events. Dr, Baird’s running 
comments on the occasion of the speech, its effectiveness, man- 
ner of delivery and audience-reaction add greatly to the interest. 















Hilmer Baukhage Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 
Bernard. Iddings Bell Robert Redfield ¢ 
Nicholas M. Butler Quentin Reynolds 
Winston Churchill John D. Rockefeller, Jr. i 
rb eco e Reapeys Franklin D. Roosevelt a 

ny icen Harlow Shapley of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Bernard J. Shiel 


William Ernest Hocking 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Eric A. Johnston 


Harold E.Stassen 
Edward R. Stettinius : 
Alexander J, Stoddard % 


Ernest J. King nt a 
Archibald Mac Leish ary ©, SrunmEn My 
Benjamin E. Mays Arthur H. Vandenberg ; 
Karl D. Mundt Henry A.’ Wallace “ 


Reinhold Niebuhr Andrew T. Weaver 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY og 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y, 





«MaRS, " : Ss ice a esi. 


‘ENCYCLOPEDIA 
or THe ARTS 


UTHORITATIVE, comprehensive 
gurvey of afl the arts, of all times 

and all places. on | 

Monumental in conception and scope; more 


than one hundred authorities, collaborated in its 
preparation. 


All-inclusive, in one volume 

e A history of the Arts 

« A handbook’ of iques and materials 
. ial articles authorities 

. Definitions of al art terms used in 


Edmed by VERGILIUS FERM 
President, American’ Theological Society 


HE ONLY up-to-date Encyclopedia 
of Religion in one volume covering 
the entire field: One-hundred and ninety 
» scholars from ‘our leading universities, 
schools of religion and theological semin- 
aries shared in its prepatation. 
PRE-PUBLICATION TESTIMOWIAL: | 


“The editor bas secured the cooperation of 
the best available specialists in all branches of 
~ theology, Philosophy, history, sociology and 
sychology. THERE {S NO WORK OF REP- 
INCE IN: EXISTENCE COMPARABLE 
TO IT.” — Prof. Edgur Sheffield Brightness 
, Gredaate School, Boston Uneversity 
900 Pages, 6x9 


$10.00 





